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A modern parable from the 
vast apple orchards of the Pacific Nerthwest 


By CARROLL M. HULL 


Tue STARKING APPLE is, in my estimation, the 
finest strain of Red Delicious. It originated as a bud 
sport or mutation on a Standard Delicious tree in 
New Jersey, and has been propagated and further 
developed by the Stark Brothers Nursery in Mis- 
souri. 

I am not interested in arguing for one variety of 
apple over another, but I wish to use the Starking 
as an illustration. 

A bud sport is in a sense a freak of nature and 
not the result of a natural cross. For some unknown 
reason, one bud on a tree goes off on a particular 
tangent. In this case the apples from the limb that 
came from this bud were of a beautiful deep red 
color, although the apples on the rest of that tree 
and other Standard Delicious trees are much lighter 
and striped in color. The Starking apples also main- 
tain a high degree of the characteristic “sheep nose” 
shape of the Delicious variety. 

One characteristic of a bud sport is that any bud 
coming from this original limb will breed true and 
produce the new variety. In the case of a new vari- 
ety started by a natural cross there is always the 
possibility of characteristics of one or the other of 
the parent stocks through variations. 

All Starking trees, as well as other varieties in 
our orchards, were originally seedlings produced, as 
the name indicates, by planting seeds. In the same 
way no child is born a Christian, but every Chris- 
tian is in a sense a seedling. When the little trees 
have attained sufficient size the nursery man cuts a 
bud from a twig of a Starking tree. Then, just above 
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the ground, he cuts two cross-shaped slots in the 
seedling’s bark, inserts the bud into this cross and 
wraps the seedling with raffia or some other material 
to hold the bark firmly around the bud. Thus the 
new variety is started. After the bud has become 
established and grown to sufficient size the seedling 
whip is cut off just above the bud in order to give 
the new variety the preeminence. Later if other 
sprouts start below or around the bud they are also 
cut off and we have a young Starking tree growing 
in the nursery row. Later this is transplanted into its 
place in the orchard and buds may in turn be taken 
from this tree and budded (or grafted) into other 
trees, changing their variety. 

As a Christian, I am reminded of the birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ when I consider the original 
Starking bud mutation. His birth was through a 
special act of God, and He was the “first-born 
among many brethren.” I remember the original 
bud sport of the Starkings which are bearing such 
beautiful fruit in our orchards today. 

In the beginning was the original Starking and 
in it was the life of that new variety which is grown 
today. As many seedlings as received buds from this 
original Starking, to them was the power given to 
become the new variety. This came not by natural 
cross but by receiving the new life which was in 
the original bud. The bud became a tree and is 
grown in our orchards. (Cp. John 1:1-4 and 12-14.) 

St. James commands us (1:21) to “receive with 
meekness the engrafted Word which is able to save 
your souls.” The new variety then is started by re- 
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ceiving Jesus Christ, the divine Original. St. John 
tells us that “as many as received Him to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God,” while St. 
Paul speaks of the Christian as a “new creation.” 

As an orchardist, I remember the cross of our 
Lord Jesus by which this new life came when I see 
the cross cut into the seedling as the necessary pre- 
requisite of grafting. 

Up to this point I have been considering the pro- 
pagation of young trees. Sometimes, however, we 
need to graft over some of our older trees to the new 
variety. This is much more of a major operation. 
Usually the limbs that are to be grafted are cut off 
and the scions (new variety) are placed under the 
bark in the ends of the limbs. This makes a complete 
“conversion” of the limbs so grafted. Sometimes, 
however, the orchardist places grafts here and there 
throughout the tree. The theory of this is that it is 
not such a major operation and the tree can be 
worked over gradually. However, in practice here 
as well as in the Christian conversion, the sprouts 
of the old variety are constantly starting up, inter- 
fering with the new variety and bearing fruit of the 
old variety. Oftentimes with this latter method there 
is never a complete change to the new variety. 

Thus the new variety has been propagated, or 
shall we call this “evangelism,” This brings us to 
the second step, nurture, looking forward to fruit 
bearing. “Herein is my Father (Orchardist) glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit.” This is the rightful 
anticipation of every orchardist and requires dili- 
gent care. 

After the new growth is well started, the old orig- 
inal seedling must be cut away just above the new 
sprout (by the orchardist). “Old things are passed 
away and behold all things are become new.” Some- 


times other sprouts start below the bud, and if they 
were allowed to remain any fruit borne on them 


would be of the old or seedling variety. No amount 
of care or polishing can change it. It might look 
very attractive, nevertheless it is still a seedling. At 
other times, through neglect or because of storms, 
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some of our Starkings become infested with worms, 
scale or other pests, or scarred by being banged 
around by the winds. But they are still Starkings. 
From all appearances they may not look as good as 
well polished seedlings. “Man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 
So the old must be kept cut away if we are not to 
bear mixed fruit. In the fruit business we call this 
pruning. Our Lord also speaks of this process: 

“T am the true vine, and my Father is the hus- 
bandman. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit 
he taketh away; and every branch that beareth fruit 
he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. 
Now ye are clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you.” 

I do not think it would change our Lord’s in- 
tended meaning if we would insert the thought that 
“every branch in me that does not bear the proper 
variety of fruit he taketh away and every branch 
that beareth fruit he pruneth it that it may bear 
more and better fruit.” Hundreds of men are em- 
ployed all winter in the orchards of the Pacific 
Northwest doing this very thing. The constant fight 
against sins in Christians who have been propagated 
is almost paralleled by the constant fight we or- 
chardists must make against the ever-present “pests 
that so constantly beset our trees. 

The fruit of the new Starking variety cannot have 
the desired qualities unless it first has the inherent 
characteristics of the variety plus the care and 
nurture given it by the orchardist to produce the 
perfection required. (Cp. Gal. 5:22-24.) 

Another orchard practice which is very costly to 
us is thinning. Often our trees begin to produce 
such heavy crops that we must go through and pick 
off a large percentage of the little apples in order 
that those left can have a chance to grow and be- 
come the wonderful big Starkings that demand a 
premium on the market. Many of us who are Chris- 
tians would be able to accomplish more worthwhile 
things in the Lord’s work if we would thin out a lot 
of the less important things that occupy our time. I 
am sure that the Lord could say to us as he said to 
Martha, “You are careful and troubled about many 
things, but one thing is needful and Mary has chosen 
that good part which shall not be taken from her.” 

It will not take much imagination on the reader’s 
part to think of other analogies which occur to me 
in connection with irrigating, fertilizing, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, etc. 

(Continued on page 6, column 2) 
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By LEITH SAMUEL 


- Insecurity: 


a solution 


Last month Mr. Samuel diagnosed the insecurity of our 
times as rooted in personal frustration and fears rather than 
social problems. This personal maladjustment, he stated, 
arises out of a wrong relationship with God. But what are 
the outworkings of that wrong relationship? 


Man IS INSTINCTIVELY a rebel. He rebels against 
authority. You’re a rebel. How do I know you're a 
rebel? Because you're so like me—I can see it, and 
I know what I’m like. “I don’t want to have to toe a 
line. I don’t even want to toe a university line! It’s 





only because I want a degree that I do.” That’s 
human nature! 

“Don’t tell us what to believe, just tell us to be- 
lieve something that will do us good. But to tell us 
exactly what to believe—we take a dim view of that! 
We don’t mind a synthesis whereby we take what 
we want from here and what we want from there, 
and then decorate ourselves quite attractively with 
these things. Our personality could do with a bit of 
religion, but don’t you tell us that we have to believe 
this or we Aave to believe that. We resent dogma, 
particularly when it is associated with God and re- 
ligion.” Why? Because we are rebels! 

Rebelliousness alone does not exist in man as part 
of the warp of his nature, but ingratitude and 
pride always result when there is rebelliousness. 
“What can be known about God is plain to (men) 
because God has shown it to them. Ever since the 
creation of the world His invisible nature, namely 
His eternal power and deity, has been clearly per- 
ceived in the things that have been made, so that 
they are without excuse; for although they knew 
God, they did not honor Him as God or give thanks 
to Him, but they became futile in their thinking 
and their senseless minds were darkened. Claiming 
to be wise they became fools . . . they exchanged 
the truth about God for a lie and worshiped and 
served the creature rather than the Creator. For 
this reason God gave them up to dishonorable 
passions . . . And since they did not see fit to ac- 
knowledge God, God gave them up to a base mind 
and to improper conduct.”! 

Human nature is distorted. There’s something 
wrong with the will. There’s something wrong with 
the mind and the conscience. We fail to recognize 
the missing factor that alone can transform the home 
and relieve the tensions, and open up the future full 
of promise in the midst of insecurity, peace in ihe 
midst of war, quiet in the midst of storm. (Nor are 
we likely to be helped by the Christian analysis and 
answer until we find finally that we are in the midst 
of tension that seems to defy all human solution, 
until our insecurity, uncertainty, fearfulness, and 
anxiety pile around us in such a way that we feel 
that a showdown is inevitable. ) 


May I state again my thesis? The trouble with 
the world today is individual human nature. And 
the trouble with individual human nature is ego- 
centricity, self-centeredness, because man is out of 
gear with God. He was made for a specific relation- 
ship with God through Jesus Christ, and outside 
that relationship he cannot function as he ought. 
Everybody, apart from a very few dreamers with 
rosy spectacles, admits that there is something 
wrong. But all too few seem familiar with, let alone 
are prepared to accept, the Christian diagnosis. 

“Well,” you say. “That is where we want to ques- 
tion you. Tell us why God didn’t make man fool- 
proof. If God knew that man was going to get into 
such a shocking mess in the 1950’s why did He 
allow him to run the reins out so far that it looks 
as if he is going to his final crash?” 

Have you ever drawn a blueprint for a foolproof 
man? To get a foolproof man you must make sure 
he doesn’t make a wrong decision, and to tie that up 
properly you have to remove what we call his free 
will. He hasn’t got an absolutely free will; it is only 
relatively free. There is no such thing as absolute 
freedom. For instance, I am not absolutely free 
when I stand on a platform. I am free to step down 
or to stay where I am, but I am not free to step up 
higher as there is nothing for me to step onto! 
There is only relative freedom. But we've got to take 
man’s relative freedom from him in order to make 
him foolproof. Now if we take his free will from 
him, a faculty that he needs to help him arrive at 
sound decisions, his judgment becomes redundant. 
Jettison free will, and the capacity to weigh de- 
cisions goes too. 

Conscience plays a large part in making decisions 
and that would go overboard too because the man 
without relative freedom really doesn’t need it. You 
see, his conscience tells him, “Don’t do this, don’t 
do that,” or “You shouldn’t have done the other.” 
But he doesn’t need this inner voice if he’s fool- 
proof. He does everything he should without a con- 
science—so away with it! 

Then the emotions play quite a part too in man’s 
making decisions. These will be reduced to an in- 
stinct, and he will be obliged merely to have an 
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afhnity with what he ought to love and an antipathy 
toward that which he is supposed to hate. So a large 
part of his emotional life vanishes in the process. If 
these capacities go, the understanding is very large- 
ly emptied and there isn’t much point in leaving 
him with an understanding, so we'll take that away 
too. We have removed all these faculties from man 
in order to make him foolproof, but he isn’t quite 
a man somehow, is he? You have a sort of quasi- 
human traffic light, a foolproof, flawless machine, 
but you don’t have a man. In other words, if you 
are going to have a man, he’s got to have the facul- 
ties we've described, because it is these mental and 
moral faculties and these emotional capacities that 
constitute man. When you talk about making man 
foolproof, you are talking about reducing him from 
man to a machine. 

God wanted men who could choose to love Him, 
who would willingly love Him, who could under- 
stand His purposes, who could follow His plan with 
their reasons and who could make rational decisions 
as well as truly love; men who would weave, by 
their moral choices on earth, a character that they 
would wear through eternity. 

The image of God is the threefold capacity: to 
love, to will, and to think. In other words, the emo- 
tional, the volitional, and the rational capacity of 
man represents the image of God. Someone asks, “If 
God wanted man to love Him freely, and He knew 
also that the people who did not love Him were 
going to land in a terrific mess, isn’t God re- 
sponsible for giving them a capacity they might 
abuse?” In one sense you're quite right! And God 
has accepted His responsibility and met it to the full 
in Christ. Nevertheless, man is responsible for his 
own choices, for his own decisions and his own ac- 
tions. There is a dual responsibility; for God made 
man capable of choosing error, but man is respon- 
sible for choosing error. God has met His part of 
the responsibility—you and I have to meet ours. 
And the burning question is how can we do so? 
That takes us back to my original thesis. 

Our major difficulty is not that we are victims of 
an economic system or bad faith in politics or bung- 
ling in diplomacy. Our major problem is sin. And 
the essence of sin is failure to give to Jesus Christ 
His rightful place in our lives. He died, and rose, 
and lives again today, that He might have complete 
dominion over us.? And only as we give Him the 
central place do we enter into the relationship with 
God that we were designed for; then we begin to 
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“During the [high] school period,” 
writes A. N. Whitehead in The Aims 
of Education, “the student has been 
mentally bending over his desk; at 
the University he should stand up 
and look around.” Here Northwest- 
ern University students do so in typ- 
ical November surroundings. Photo 
by Andy Pavlin. 





“tick properly.” Sin is a wrong relationship with 
God—a relationship, notice, not a thing. The evil 
things that we do, and the good we fail to do through 
neglect, cowardice, or willful rebellion, are the sins 
which represent the outcrop of this basic sin; they 
are the fruit of the tree, as it were, while failure to 
trust Christ is the tree itself. Jesus Christ said that 
the Spirit of truth would convict men of sin because 
they believed not on Him.’ Failure to trust Christ is 
not only the root-sin, it is the damning sin of the 
world.‘ But this seems to be the very last thing in 
the world that we want to admit. The indictment is 
so personal, so all-embracing. No one is left un- 
indicted to investigate someone else on this count. 
The indictment is as humiliating as it is personal. 
It leaves us with no scapegoat to blame, such as the 
economist, diplomat, military leader, politician, or 
journalist. It places the blame fairly and squarely 
on human nature, and human pride naturally re- 
sents that and squirms. (Would to God that we were 
as sensitive for the honor of God as we seem to be 
for that of human nature when we are faced with 
the Christian diagnosis!) But it is as realistic a di- 
agnosis as it is personal and humiliating. Time and 
again I have heard students say in America and 
Britain, “Why have we not been told this before? 
This sounds real.” 

Someone may say, “Well, let us suppose that your 
Christian diagnosis is accurate and your indictment 
justified. It means admitting that we have played 
around too long in treating symptoms instead of 
getting down to the radical disease. Let us suppose 
that we have been going round the vicious circle of 
insecurity the wrong way, trying in vain to break 
out. And let us accept the idea that our main dif- 
ficulty has been that we have been in a wrong rela- 
tionship with God. How do you suppose we're going 
to get out of this, and get into a right relationship 





with Him? What must we do about it? And what 
is God going to do about it?” 

Let us take the last question first. We are asking 
it some centuries too late. What has He done? This 
question is more to the point. For in the person of 
the Son, God became Man, that He might take all 
that was’ due to man for his self-centeredness. And 
Christ has once-for-all suffered, He the just, on be- 
half of us the unjust, that He might bring us to 
God His Father.’ And through this Man (yet how 
much more than Man, being eternally One with His 
Father) is proclaimed to us the forgiveness of sins. 
And by what He has done and suffered for us we 
may be acquitted on all charges that could be 
brought against us — cleared of all charges and 
cleansed of all stains! What is more, a totally new 
life will be laid onto my spirit, the real core of my 
personality, the moment I trust myself to the Christ 
who died outside Jerusalem’s walls and rose on the 
third day from the dead. I will be born anew, born 
again,’ with a new nature coming into activity at 
the new birth, and showing itself in new behavior- 
isms within the context of my daily life. God has 
done so much already, that we have no real grounds 
to doubt His willingness to do this for, and in, any 
man. The trouble is that we don’t give Him a 
chance. 

That brings us to the crucial question, What have 
we to do about it? What is our part? What must | 
do to break out of the vicious circle? What practical 
steps can I take, if any? First, I must confess my 
need, in the light of God’s diagnosis.* His verdict on 
man is that there is no difference, no distinction, 
all have sinned and fall short of His standard. This 
is vastly different from the analysis of wishful 
thinking; and it gives new pungency to the findings 
of some contemporary philosophers, without being 
in the least indebted to them. 

The second practical step is to accept God’s pro- 
vision freely made for me in Jesus Christ, and to 
tell Him that I accept this provision. You may say, 
how exactly do I set about that? I put it very 
simply: 

1. I thank Jesus Christ for having died for my 
sins, as a personal sacrifice made for me personally.° 
I speak to Him as the sinner whose place He took 
on the Cross, that is, I line myself up with Barab- 
bas,'° Saul of Tarsus,'! and every other sinner, 
religious or otherwise, who has come to see that 
Christ took his place, suffered his condemnation,!? 


died his death. 
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2. I invite the Risen Christ to enter my life, to 
renew my spirit, purify my soul, and liberate my 
body from sin’s grip so that it may be available for 
His service.'* Only under His sovereign rule do | 
find real liberty—this is not the only paradox in 
the Christian faith! 

3. I place myself at His disposal to be fitted into 
His Master Plan for the world and for my genera- 
tion. In His will is my peace. In His will lies my 
security. Here at last | may break out of the vicious 
circle of insecurity. And once I am out I shall have 
no greater joy than to show others the way out. 
This is the day of salvation. Now is the time to take 
action. Tomorrow may never come. Today if you 
are hearing His voice, don’t harden your heart." 
Accept God’s provision now, and make it known 
with the new lips Christ will give you when He steps 
into your life and brings you into His glorious 
circle of security for time and for eternity. END 
1 Romans 1:19-32 9 Galatians 2:20 
2 Romans 14:9 10 John 18:39, 40 
3 John 16:7-9 11] Timothy 1:12-16 
411 Thessalonians 2:7-12 12 Tsaiah 53 
5] Peter 3:18 13 John 8:32-36; 

6 Acts 13:38, 39 Romans 6:8-14 
7 John 3:3-7; 14 Hebrews 3:7-13: 

I Peter 1:18-23 Luke 19:1-10 
8 Ephesians 2:3; Psalm 

51:5; Romans 3:22, 23 
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POMOLOGY 
(Continued from page 2) 

| have paraphrased some verses from Romans 8 
in pomological terms as follows: 

“We know that the orchardist works everything 
for good for his trees which he has chosen for his 
orchard. For in the beginning even before the seeds 
were planted he planned to have a Starking orchard, 
and these seedlings were set apart to have the same 
characteristics as the original Starkings, so that now 
there are many Starkings which have been propa- 
gated from the original bud. Moreover those trees 
which he had raised in the nursery row for this pur- 
pose he took and transplanted into his orchard. It 
is surely inexcusable for a seedling tree to grow in 
an orchard; either it must be grafted over into the 
new variety or it must be cut down. The trees of the 
new variety are then cared for in order that they 
may become trees bearing beautiful fruit which in 
turn glorifies the orchardist. And neither worms, nor 
scale, nor blight, nor winds, nor storms, nor any- 
thing in all creation shall be able to change this new 
variety.” END 
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By KARLIS LEYASMEYER 









I KNOW how formidable are the influences of agnos- 
ticism and radicalism of various negative forms in 
America’s colleges. 

This knowledge is based upon my experience dur- 
ing the past four years, when I have lectured on 
over 160 college and university campuses in the 
United States and Canada. In most places only the 
image of Christ from a stained glass window re- 
minds one that the empty pews were once filled with 
young men and women who knew God. 

But I know too that the answer is to be found in 
the Christian students who are daily brushing shoul- 
ders with these students—at present unconcerned 
about Jesus Christ—who will influence the world’s 
history tomorrow. 

But where are these Christian students, these true 
‘ warriors of Christ who will dare to act? On many 
campuses only a few can be found. The rest have 
retreated before the formidable opposition, some to 
a sheltered area of service behind the lines in a town 
church where they are surrounded by Christians. 

If you are a Christian at a typical American col- 
lege or university, God intends that you shall be a 
lighthouse—a lighthouse in a sea where engulfing 
waves of unbelief flood students struggling to reach 
the shores of truth. If. you are not a lighthouse in 
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obedience to the Lord’s Great Commission, these 
students will perish in the darkness. God has sent 
you to this most strategic mission field for a few 
brief years of your life. The responsibility in the 
face of the formidable opposition is staggering— 
but it rests unavoidably upon you. 

Out of my recent experience in North America, 
and prior to that for twenty years in Europe, may 
I make some suggestions on how to fulfill the Great 
Commission on your campus. 


THE BASIC AND DECISIVE FACTOR 

Today at your university as always and every- 
where, the persistent praying of consecrated men is 
the factor underlying any true spiritual results. No 
substitute exists for prayer. That is a divine law. 
The spread of Christ’s gospel in former centuries 
and in modern times unequivocally demonstrates 
this truth. 

When you pray, you become the connecting link 
between God and the person or situation you pray 
for. This highlights the necessity for specific, sniper 
prayers which aim at targets. This also indicates 
that prayer preparation will decide the spiritual suc- 
cess of all forms of Christian activity on campus. 
When this prerequisite condition—prayer—is met 
there are several avenues of effectual action. But 
action not based upon prayer is like a Cadillac 
without an engine. 


THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT 

One Christian student standing alone is not to be 
despised, if he prayerfully selects specific individ- 
uals, prays for them continually, and uses the op- 
portunities God gives to witness. 

You will have the glorious thrill of leading another 
to Jesus Christ. 

In a large Midwest commuting university I met a 
frail girl who had undergone a lung operation, 
whose soul was aflame for Christ and for the thou- 
sands of students around her. This girl had prayed 
alone, and guided by the Master Himself, had won a 
friend to Jesus Christ, then another, and another. 
Within two years an active group of Christians had 
come into being, who used the methods suggested 
below and reached a large number of students and 
faculty members with the gospel of Christ. 

The united action of a group of Christians en- 
larges the outreach. 


THE CHRISTIAN GROUP 
On many campuses a Fellowship group carries on 


its corporate witness through Bible study and 
prayer groups, various meetings, week-end retreats 
and conferences. Here the best method is the direct 
approach. When you pray for another student and 
then invite him to a Fellowship activity, he knows 
that he is coming to a Christian meeting. Since the 
non-Christian has accepted your invitation to a 
Christian meeting, there is neither sense nor justifi- 
cation for any program which does not tell clearly 
and directly (in an appropriate presentation) the 
message and claims of Christ. The Good News given 
definitely and directly, without apology, to those 
for whom Christian students have prayed, has every- 
where brought rich harvest. 

But this is not to exclude the all-campus witness 
for which Christian students have responsibility. Let 
us consider how this may be done through an in- 
direct approach. 


REACHING THE WHOLE CAMPUS 

I do not believe that the whole campus can be 
reached with the direct approach discussed above. 

Religious Emphasis Weeks, numerous endeavors 
of other groups, and Inter-Varsity’s own university 
missions have demonstrated that the direct ap- 
proach, advertising the meetings as a presentation 
of religion or Christianity, cannot reach more than 


‘a small proportion of the campus population (at 


most, five to ten percent). A grand set-up, the back- 
ing of administrative officers and faculty members. 
nationally known speakers, and even several years’ 
preparatory work do not change the picture. But 
why are such attempts to reach non-Christians a 
failure? 

At the University of Toronto an all-university 
Christian Mission was held in which the writer par- 
ticipated as an associate missioner. The mission was 
sponsored by all Protestant campus organizations 
and had the most hearty backing of the administra- 
tion and faculty. The direct approach was used and 
the chief missioner announced that the missioners 
desired to help agnostics. Despite the stature of the 
chief missioner and others, attendance was compar- 
atively small and did not exceed the membership of 
the organizing groups. After the chief missioner 
urged agnostics to come out to the meetings, a car- 
toon appeared in the Toronto Daily (reproduced on 
next page), which seems to provide the answer to 
our question: why does the direct approach fail to 
reach the entire university ? 

In all efforts of this sort, non-Christian students 
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know that Christian students are out to win them to 
Christ, or religious people to dispel their agnosti- 
cism. Non-Christians who do not believe in Christ, 
or religion, who often hate both, will avoid the 
meetings like the plague. Even if Christian students 
have succeeded in bringing them out, or if they find 
themselves during Religious Emphasis Weeks in cap- 
tive audiences (during compulsory convocations or 
classes) they are deeply prejudiced against the 
speaker and his message. Suspicious that everything 
said by the speaker is meant to convert them, their 
minds are almost closed, thinking of counter- 
arguments and on guard to avoid the influence of 
the lecture. 


In many respects secular campuses are similar to 
missionary areas, but are much more inaccessible 
because of their high intellectual level. To reach the 
greatest number on campus, especially the un- 
churched students, and to insure a positive reaction 
from the students and faculty who are not overtly 
religious, requires an indirect approach. Not the 
direct blast of a hunter announcing his presence and 
telling what he is out for, but the indirect angling 
of the fisherman—an illustration suggested by Jesus 
—assures success. St. Paul and the missionary heroes 
who worked under heavy opposition used this 
method. It is also the method of the modern doctor 
and psychologist who avoid any obstacles that might 
prevent their helping patients. 


Such an indirect approach is simply called a Lec- 
ture Series. All preparations are made as for gen- 
eral academic lectures. The lectures cover the present 
burning world and life problems, which gnaw at the 
minds of most academic people. Publicity is beamed 
solely to world and life issues without any mention 
of the ultimate religious solution. The background 
of the speaker is used to create a wide interest. 


The lectures themselves are at all times a strictly 
honest, logical and academic analysis of the prob- 
lems considered. The lecturer shows how all human 
attempts at solution have been already exhausted 
and have ended in tragic futility, how modern man 
has come to the end of his rope and desperately calls 
for help. In examining solutions, the speaker then 
presents in a factual and academic way the solu- 
tion Christianity gives and shows how it really 
works, leaving a challenge at the close to test it. 

No singing or music, Bible reading, public prayers 
—only lectures, question periods and discussion 
groups. Such is the pattern of the indirect approach. 
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Through adequate prayer preparation in advance, 
the Christian students help their fellow students, 
witnessing to them during the series. Activity in wit- 
nessing during such a lecture series prepares stu- 
dents for fishing the rest of their lives. 

Non-Christians, even enemies of religion, are at- 
tracted by such an indirect approach in large num- 
bers. Because their prejudice and opposition have 
not been aroused they listen with open minds to 
the factual analysis of the world and life issues. 
After their confidence has been won, they see the 
relevance of Christianity to solve the predicament 
of nations and families and individuals. and are 
ready to consider Christ as the solution. 

The humble and handicapped series of lectures 
delivered by the writer have demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of the indirect approach in reaching large 
numbers with real results. In larger schools as many 
as thirty percent were reached, while in smaller 
schools often ninety percent of the students and 
many faculty members attended. Of especial signi- 
ficance were the large number of students who came 
out although they had not attended any previous 
religious meeting on campus. It astounded local 

(Continued on page 26, column 2) 





From sources in England and 


America, some of them not previously 


published, J. C. Pollock 
reconstructs the momentous days of 


Moody’s mission at Cambridge 


Earty IN 1882 J. E. K. Studd, undergraduate of 
Trinity, captain of University cricket, President of 
the ciccu [Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian 
Union, progenitor of the British 1vF] proposed that 
the American evangelists Moody and Sankey be in- 
vited to Cambridge the following Michaelmas term. 
Dwight Lyman Moody, whose name had become 
prominent in Great Britain during the previous 
decade, was born in 1837 of old, though insignifi- 
cant, New England stock. After working as a boy in 
Boston, he “went west to grow up with the country” 
at the age of nineteen, seeking his fortune in the 
small though rapidly expanding prairie city of 
Chicago. He was already a confessed Christian; the 
great religious revival of 1857 led him to give up 
business and devote himself entirely to evangelistic 
work. He began with marked success among the 
wildest, most dissipated of Chicago youth. During 
the Civil War he was an unofficial chaplain with the 
Union forces, doing notable work for the wounded 
and for the Confederate prisoners. It was not, how- 
ever, until he came to England in the early seventies, 
following a further spiritual experience, that his 
power as an evangelist became widely known. 
For two years he and his companion, the singer 
Ira D. Sankey, traveled throughout Great Britain, 
drawing immense crowds wherever Moody preached 
and Sankey sang. The more conservative in the re- 
ligious world were doubtful at first of these uncon- 
ventional Americans with their strong accents, their 
easy, familiar use of Scripture, and their straight- 
forward simple services in theaters and music-halls. 





a Yankee 


Lord Shaftesbury was uneasy because Moody told 
stories “oftentimes bordering on the humorous al- 
most to the extent of provoking a laugh!” The 
Record religious newspaper felt that it was “im- 
possible not to feel the need of caution.” Most of 
the national papers were scathing—‘“a ranter of the 
most vulgar type. His. mission appears to be to de- 
grade religion to the level of the ‘penny gaff,’ was 
the comment of the Saturday Review. But when the 
evidence multiplied of lives transformed among the 
roughest and hardest in city underworlds, and of 
good effect on churches and chapels throughout the 
country, honest criticism began to-wear thin. 

The climax came with their great London cam- 
paign from March to July, 1875. In London Moody 
showed his startling ability to reach both the high- 
est and lowest in the land. He preached in the East 
End in the early evening to the poor of the docks and 
the slums, and would then drive across London to 
speak at Her Majesty’s opera house at nine. “The 
scene in the Haymarket,’’ wrote an eyewitness, 
“baffled description. It was literally flocked with the 
carriages of the aristocratic and plutocratic of the 
land; the struggle for admission was perhaps even 
more severe in the West than the East.” Moody and 
Sankey were undoubtedly one of the sights of Lon- 
don in the summer of °75, a spectacle for the cur- 
ious and a butt for the witty. Their hymns were 
sung by errand boys and ground out by barrel- 
organs; cheap photographs and copies of sermons, 
bogus and true, were hawked in the streets. But of 
the two and a half million people who heard him in 
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London, thousands of all classes were deeply and 
lastingly touched. The Princess of Wales told an 
evangelical peer what a help Moody had been to 
her; Lord Chancellor Cairns and Shaftesbury, and 
even Gladstone and Matthew Arnold sat at the feet 
of this unlettered man. 


Moody was of middle-size, rather stout, with a 
short neck, and a massive chest, his face bright 
rather than handsome, and frequently lit up with a 
delightful smile. He was a most genial man, and 
none could doubt either his sincerity or his love. 
Many who went to hear him expected flights of tub- 
thumping oratory. But there was no rhetoric. “Per- 
haps his most distinguishing characteristic,” wrote 
Canon Hay Aitken, who worked with him at this 
time, “was a singular simplicity and directness of 
speech. His sermons never assumed the character of 
orations. They were straight, homely talks.” “They 
are calm,” adds Lord Shaftesbury, “without an ap- 
proach to the fanatical or even the enthusiastic. 
They seem neither to terrify nor to puff up.” In- 
stead there was this direct speaking lit with anec- 
dotes, often more comic than Shaftesbury cared to 
admit, but always to the point and backed by 
Moody’s great skill in dealing with the personal 
problems of individuals. And if Moody’s words 
brought the crowds to the feet of Christ, it was San- 
key’s singing which first stirred them. “I am no 
musician,” Sankey used to say, and this was true in 
that he had no professional training, but the natural 
beauty of his baritone, with its warmth and reality, 
racked mid-Victorian hearts wherever he sang. The 
two evangelists thus worked together, a well- 
balanced and highly effective team. 


R. A. Torrey, to some extent Moody’s successor, 
once gave seven reasons “Why God used D. L. 
Moody.” First “every ounce of that two-hundred- 
and-eighty-pound body of his belonged to God.” He 
had as a young man heard someone say that “It 
remains to be seen what God will do with a man 
who gives himself wholly to Him,” and had re- 
solved to be that man. Secondly, he was a man of 
prayer. “Everything he undertook was backed by 
prayer and in everything his ultimate dependence 
was upon God.” Then he was “a deep and practical 
student of the Bible.” He rose at about four every 
morning to study the Bible—a further secret must 
have been ability to do without sleep—and Torrey 
believed that it was largely by the thororgh knowl- 
edge he thus gained that this man of little formal 





education (though he read widely and systemat- 
ically and never despised learning) drew such 
crowds. A fourth reason why God used D. L. Moody 
was his humility; another, his freedom from all love 
of money. And not only was he “definitely endued 
with power from on high” but he had “a consum- 
ing passion for the salvation of the lost—a man on 


fire for God.” 


A BOLD PROPOSAL 

This then was the man whom young Kynaston 
Studd proposed as missioner to the University in 
1882. Handley Moule, asked to add his signature 
to the invitation, was disturbed. Though Moody had 
preached, unofficially, at Eton, and though the West 
End had flocked to the mission seven years before. 
Moule feared that the University would not be 
reached. To launch the simple Americans on one 
of the most difficult and intolerant audiences in the 
world seemed to court disaster. Studd thought dif- 
ferently. He knew that in 1875 the undergraduates 
(three hundred of them, so he believed) had tried 
to get Moody to Cambridge. If they had done so. 
why should not their successors? Nor could he for- 
get how his own father, a wealthy retired planter, 
had at Moody’s touch left a life of selfish extrav- 
agance to devote himself to Christ almost to excess. 
If Moody could win Edward Studd at the age of 
fifty-five, he would not fail at Cambridge. 

Moule signed the invitation (“but reluctantly”) 
and so did John Barton and other senior men. It 
was agreed that the mission be planned to reach 
both town and gown. The evangelists, whose energy 
was inexhaustible, should hold services for the town 
each morning, afternoon and early evening and 
then address the University. 

Preparations were pressed ahead. As early as 
April the Cambridge Prayer Union committee was 
considering special meetings “to ask of Almighty 
God that it would please Him to grant to our Uni- 
versity a measure of the religious revival which has 
lately been vouchsafed to other parts of His church.” 
Nearly all the clergy in Cambridge were co-operat- 
ing and during the Long Vacation prayer meetings 
were held in the Alexandra Hall of the ymca. In 
the first week of October John Barton went down to 
Plymouth to see Moody and Sankey. As term be- 
gan, Cambridge was plastered with posters and 
every undergraduate received a personal invitation 
(“adveriised and forced on men’s attention, ad 
nauseam” grumbled one critic), and in the week 
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BISHOP HANDLEY MOULE: 


“We may have come to take liberal views of the Bible until we hardly know what it is 
to approach it except as its critics. Yet of a sudden this Book turns upon us, rises as it 
were in a new and awful light from the dissecting table, and speaks to us with even 
more than its old authority about temperance, righteousness, and judgment to come, till 


we tremble all through.” 





preceding the mission special preparatory meetings 
were held. Moule wrote in his diary, “Lord, be Thou 
really with me in this coming anxious, responsible 
time.” 

And when the first day came, it looked as if his 
forebodings were right. 


A ROWDY MEETING 

November fifth at Cambridge, as T. R. Glover has 
said, “was a night consecrated to disorder, to bon- 
fires and fireworks and to fights between town and 
gown.” In 1882 it fell on a Sunday, the day the 
mission opened. Though the Guy Fawkes celebra- 
tions were supposed to be held over to Monday, 
November 5 remained an unfortunate choice of 
date. There were other disturbing factors. The new, 
vast, ugly Corn Exchange, where the Sunday meet- 
ings were to be held had poor acoustics, and a 
hustings-like platform which created the atmosphere 
of a political meeting. 

The first services for the town had gone smoothly. 
The weather was fine, and the hall, which had been 
adapted to hold nearly twenty-five hundred, was 
nearly full. 

Then came the University meeting. Seventeen 
hundred men in cap and gown were counted enter- 
ing the building, everyone being provided with a 
hymn book. “In they came, laughing and talking 
and rushing for seats near their friends.” While the 
hall was filling, the choir—seventy undergraduates 
of courage (“I would not join that lot for 200 
pounds” said one man to another as they entered ) — 
sang hymns. The audience responded with rowdy 
songs. Others began to build a pyramid of chairs. 
From outside, a fire cracker was thrown against a 
window. Then the platform party entered—Profes- 
sor Babington, Moule, Barton, the Dean of Corpus 
and other clergy and dons, followed by Moody and 
Sankey. From parts of the hall they were greeted 
with derisive cheers and jokes. After the choir had 
sung “Jesus, Lover of my soul,” Barton stood to 
lead in prayer. The “ill-mannered youths” (as some- 
one tartly described them) responded with “Hear! 
Hear!” and Sankey’s first solo, though he says they 
heard each verse in silence, produced shouts of “en- 
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core.” Barton and several M.A.’s, including proc- 
tors, went down the hall and quietly ejected the 
more noisy men and then sat at the back to keep 
watch. Moody himself, with courtesy and humor, 
asked them to remember “that it is a religious meet- 
ing and not a political one, where perhaps you 
might resort to such means. The service is God’s 
and such proceedings are irreverent.” Even so, dis- 
turbances continued throughout the evening— 
bursts of laughter, loud talking, shouts of “Well 
done!” and pert questions. “We went meaning to 
have some fun,” said one man next day “and, by 
Jove, we had it!” 


Moody, with his broad American accent, unfortu- 
nately had chosen to speak on Daniel, and “his 
favorite one-syllabled pronunciation of Dan’l was 
the signal for repeated outbursts.” There was also 
some excuse in that many at the back could not 
hear, and started to shuffle and stamp their feet—a 
time-honored Varsity reaction to boredom, not then 
unknown at University sermons. The majority, 
however, according to the Cambridge Review, paid 
“every attention to the service and marked their dep- 
recation of the conduct of the minority in no un- 
certain manner,” though even this must have added 
to the confusion. 

When the meeting closed, with another solo from 
Sankey, John Barton suggested that those who 
wished should remain for a brief while and pray. 
Some four hundred stayed, including in fact some 
of the rowdiest—by now “quite impressed and ap- 
parently ashamed of their recent behaviour.” 
Moody spoke briefly again, sweating with nervous 
exhaustion but still in good humor and still on Dan- 
iel. And then slowly the Corn Exchange emptied. 


THE REACTION 

When they had returned to their hotel, Moody 
said as he took off his dripping collar, or so the 
story went, “Well Sankey, I guess I’ve no hankering 
after that crowd again.” The two then knelt and 
prayed, fervently and unhurriedly, for the coming 
days. 

As for the ciccu men, “with heavy hearts we took 
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RUTH PAXSON: 


“A life yielded to God means accepting the will 
of God in principle, and submitting to it in prac- 
tice.” 


our way to our respective colleges.” The next day 
Studd sat down and began a letter to the Cambridge 
Review, and then penciled into the p.p.m. Special 
Requests book: “Special prayer is requested that 
God would over-rule any disturbance that may take 
place tonight.” 

They had arranged that the week-day meetings 
should be held in the Gymnasium, a building in 
Market Passage which could be made to seat five 
hundred. The town meetings were increasing in 
numbers and attention, but when on Monday, writes 
W.H. Stone, one of the ciccu committee, “we assem- 
bled in the Gymnasium, the sight was enough to 
depress the spirits of the most sanguine.” Not much 
more than a hundred were present. But if numbers 
were small the gunpowder spirit did not interfere 
and though one observer thought he detected “some 
signs of latent irreverence,” these wore off as the 
vigorous address on the New Birth proceeded. 
Studd’s prayer was answered. 

Nor were numbers a true indication of affairs. 
That very day Gerald Lander, a Trinity man of a 
fast set, one of the rowdiest of the Sunday night, 
who had excused his behavior with the conceited 
comment, “if uneducated men will come to teach the 
Varsity they deserve to be snubbed,” had been to 
see Moody with an apology from himself and his 
friends, had stayed for a long talk, and was in the 
Gymnasium that evening. Furthermore, the sparse 
attendance enabled Moody after the meeting to 
move round the hall speaking to every man in turn. 
When Stone saw him ask one man, later in the Var- 
sity boat, if he were a Christian and heard the reply 
“No, but I wish to be one,” he felt that their effort 
had not been in vain. “Last night,” recorded Moule 
in his diary next day, “it is said five men were 
brought to Christ at the University meeting. Lord, 
make it stand and carry it on.” 

On Tuesday, so one of the local papers reported 
of the town meetings in the Corn Exchange, “the 
eagerness of the public was greater than on previ- 
ous occasions.” and by 6:30 the building was 
packed. At the Gymnasium, though numbers were 
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up and attention was better, it still seemed an up- 
hill task and there was little to report. 


THE TURNING POINT 

The next day, as the choir leader wrote, “ex- 
ceeded our strongest faith and showed us how little 
we really had.” Wednesday, November 8, 1882, was 
the start of the most astonishing five days the Uni- 
versity had seen. 

In the morning Studd’s letter appeared in the 
Cambridge Review, the University weekly. He 
pointed out that the Americans were guests. “This 
being the case you may imagine the disgust which 
I and many others felt when . . . some fifty, or it 
might have been a hundred, so far forgot themselves 
and their assumed character as gentlemen” as to 
create disturbance. He politely supposed that these 
members of the University could not have realized 
the evangelists’ position “or they would not have 
treated the guests of some of their fellow under- 
eraduates, who are also visitors to our country, in 
such a very ungentlemanly way.” After expressing 
a hope that they would “come and hear Mr. Moody 
speak and Mr. Sankey sing and that by their atten- 
tion will show how much they regret having so 
misunderstood the facts of the case” he concluded 
with a neat suggestion that this would also forestall 
any criticism that Cambridge men could not behave 
as well as Oxford men, “or even as well as those 
far below them in the social scale.” 


Studd carried weight as Captain of Cricket. His 
letter was backed by another, anonymous (“One 
who was present”) and less restrained. These two 
letters started a correspondence which wandered 
through a dozen letters and five issues until the end 
of term. Edward H. Dasent, later a schoolmaster at 
Bedford and a prominent rugger coach, scoffed in 
the November 15 issue at the “strain of low comedy 
. . . the coarseness and levity of the meetings” and 
implied that the Americans got what they deserved. 
An editorial note of dissent from Dasent’s views was 
printed and in the following week he was answered 
by several correspondents including Arthur Ropes 
(King’s), afterward famous as the librettist of the 
Merry Widow, and Owen Seaman (Clare), later 
the great editor of Punch, who claimed that “Mr. 
Dasent defends the abuse of liberty.” In the issue 
of November 29, a young High Church parson from 
Yorkshire attacked the clergy who “so degrade their 
office and ignore their capabilities as to approve of 
such men as Moody and Sankey.” but he was 
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promptly snubbed by Arthur Ropes again and 
others in the last issue of the term. 


Studd’s letter was not the only hammer on the 
opposition that Wednesday. Moody himself was 
working along another line. The town meetings were 
now crammed, crowds pouring in from the sur- 
rounding villages and even from Huntingdon and 
beyond. When the afternoon meeting was over 
Moody collected, “with infinite tact and wisdom” 
some hundred and fifty or two hundred mothers to 
pray for the young men he would address that night, 
some Mothers’ sons.” The heart of an under- 
graduate in the eighties could be effectively touched 


“ 


_by the plea to “honor your mother’s God”; and this 


appeal equally could be reversed. Moody afterward 
described this mothers’ meeting as unique in his 
experience: “mother after mother, amidst her tears, 
pleaded for the young men of the University.” 


THE IRON GALLERY 

The Gymnasium that night was still not full, but 
the atmosphere was far removed from that of the 
Sunday. As Moody spoke he could sense that those 
mothers’ prayers would be answered, and at the end 
of the address he determined to prove it: “I have 
not yet held an inquiry meeting for you, gentle- 
men,” he said, “but I feel sure many of you are 
ready and yearning to know Christ. When you are 
in difficulties over mathematics or classics, you do 
not hesitate to consult your tutors. Would it be un- 
reasonable for you to bring your soul-trouble to 
those who may be able to help you? Mr. Sankey 
and I will converse with any who will go up to the 
empty gallery yonder . . . Let us have silent prayer.” 


There was a pause. The gallery, normally used as 
a fencing room, was reached by a steep iron stair- 
case from the center of the Gymnasium. To reach 
it a man would have to face his friends and ac- 
quaintances; and even if they were supposed to be 
praying the clatter of the iron steps would open 
scores of inquisitive eyes. Moody did not want shal- 
low decisions; as he said another night that week, 
“No one can have really received Christ in his heart 
if he does not confess Him to his friends, if only by 
some small action.” 

No one moved. Then “amidst an awful stillness” 
a young Trinity man got up, and “half hiding his 
face in his gown, bounded up the stairs two at a 
time.” Soon the stillness was quite gone, as one man 
followed another up the iron staircase, while the 
choir sang a further hymn. Mr. Moody remarked, 
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JOHN WESLEY: 


“T have so much to do that I must spend several 


hours in prayer before I am able to do it.” 





“T never saw the gowns look so well before,” and 
with Sankey and other helpers went up the stairs 
himself. He found fifty-two men in the gallery. 
Among them was Gerald Lander, the rowdy of Sun- 
day night. 

It was clear by now that this was to be a highly 
unusual week. One of the local papers wrote, “Never 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant have 
there been such immense gatherings in Cambridge 
for religion.” The Corn Exchange was filled to over- 
flowing twice a day, with extension meetings in 
Holy Trinity Church. The Gymnasium on Thursday 
night was fuller than ever. Moody was drawing 
every rank and age in town and University. Mrs. 
Barton noticed Welldon and Ryle of King’s, both 
afterward bishops, and even Oscar Browning among 
the dons daily at the Corn Exchange. At the Gym- 
nasium the most unlikely people would greet each 
other with the mutual question “What on earth are 
you doing here?” 


SANKEY'S MUSIC 

Moody’s address at the Thursday University 
meeting was on “sowing and reaping.” One of the 
senior members present described it a few days later 
as “the most solid contribution to moral influence 
that has ever been made by way of public appeal, 
for many a day.” The service began, as usual, with 
a hymn led by the choir, and then Sankey took the 
platform. “An immense bilious man,” recalled Ar- 
thur Benson of King’s, the Archbishop’s son and 
afterward Master of Magdalene, “with black hair. 
and eyes surrounded by flaccid, pendent baggy 
wrinkles,” he came forward “with an unctuous ges- 
ture, and took his place at a small harmonium, 
placed so near the front of the platform that it 
looked as if both player and instrument must in- 
evitably topple over; it was inexpressibly ludicrous 
to behold. Rolling his eyes in an affected manner 
he touched a few simple chords, and a marvellous 
transformation came over the room. In a sweet pow- 
erful voice, with an exquisite simplicity combined 
with irresistible emotion, he sang There were ninety 

(Continued on page 20, column 1) 
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By DON DEFFNER 


[macine THE COMMOTION next Sunday morning if, 
after I announced the sermon text the chapel doors 
were to open with a bang, and some student were to 
shove his desk into the chapel. The desk would be 
piled high with books and letters and the work he 
has to do. And then this student would sit down in 
the pew, and in deep thought stare at the pile of 
work on his desk during the remainder of the serv- 
ice. 

Soon we might hear the door open again, this time 
to admit a student carrying an ironing board and 
some of her clothes to church with her. Presently a 
student would walk over to the window to contem- 
plate the engine of his car, which needs attention. 
And all during this time several others have been 
busily typing under the balcony, getting out some of 
their work that has to be done. 

Then that afternoon, one student would say to 
another, “I didn’t get a thing out of the service 
this morning, did you?” And the other would an- 
swer, “No, I didn’t either.” 

Well, I wonder whose fault it would be? How 
often do you fail to give God your full attention on 
a Sunday morning, in this one hour out of the whole 
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168 in the week? It’s true, you have a lot of things 
to worry about and a lot of things to do this week. 
Some of you are standing on the threshold of the 
greatest experience in your life so far. “So you're 
going to college,” the people said back home. “Well, 
don’t work too hard,” they laughed. Those words 
were trite several months ago. But today they’re 
filled with meaning, for at college you have some 
stiff competition and some challenging problems 
to face. But, as the Book of Ecclesiastes so pierc- 
ingly says: “To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven; a time to 
weep, and a time to laugh; a time to mourn, and a 
time to dance; a time to love, and a time to hate; 
a time of war, and a time of peace.” Yes, and there 
is also time to “remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” There should be set times to praise 
your Creator, and particular times to worship Him 
together with your fellowmen in Christ. 

The hour on Sunday morning is one of those 
particular times. Next Sunday ask yourself if your 
thoughts are really about Him, or whether in this 
one hour, you have been thinking about something 
else. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The University Lutheran Chapel, of which the 
Rev. Don Deffner is pastor, is located near the 
University of California in Berkeley. Such sub- 
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prudence and Christian Ethics, regularly char- 
acterize Mr. Deffner’s youth-centered program. 


Jesus gave a penetrating indictment for such pre- 
occupation on one occasion. He had dropped in at 
Mary and Martha’s house in Bethany, near Jerusa- 
lem. This was a rare distinction for any home, and 
Mary made the most of the opportunity by sitting 
at Jesus’ feet and listening to His words of instruc- 
tion. But it seems that Martha’s mind was wrapped 
up in preparing a fancy meal with all the trimmings. 
This idea had become so fixed in her mind that she 
lost sight of the thing that was necessary. Like the 
old Collier’s house in New York City which several 
years ago was found stacked with useless junk and 
rubbish, Martha’s mind was cluttered up with rela- 
tively unimportant matters, compared to the “one 
thing needful” which Mary had perceived. 

Later Martha bustled into the room and said, 
“Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left 
me to serve alone? Bid her therefore that she help 
me.” But Jesus rebuked her mildly and said, “Mar- 
tha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things. But one thing is needful, and Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” Martha’s mistake was one of con- 
fusing her values, attaching undue importance to 
the wrong thing. With a whole year of campus life 
ahead of you it’s vital that you be very careful in the 
values and the importance you assign to things. It’s 
very necessary that you too choose the one good 
part. 


Today, if you’re twenty-one, you’ve had three full 
years of Sundays in your life. What have you done 
with those Sundays? Was at least one hour of the 
day spent in true worship of your Saviour? And 
now that you're at college, what are you going to 
do with the Sundays in this year? 

What kind of soil will you provide for the Word 
of God during these next Sundays before Christmas 
vacation when you return to your own home congre- 
gation? Will you be a Martha and accumulate 
things in your schedule to the point of neglecting 
the spiritual side of your life? Or will you, like 
Mary, sit at the feet of Jesus and choose the one 
thing needful: regular attendance and worship in 





His house of prayer? Let me point out some of the 
spiritual pitfalls that lie ahead of you this year. 

It has been said that you are never the same 
again after your acquaintance with a new person. 
The impact of personality upon personality is a 
powerful thing, but it’s often not fully recognized. 
Your relation with your campus companions will 
probably be the most vital factor in your college 
life. The friends you make, the roommates you live 
with, the dates you have-—all of these will gradually 
change and mold your character into an altered or 
completely new pattern by the end of the time you 
spend at college. Let me impress upon you that this 
can be the greatest danger ahead of you. The com- 
panions you choose .may be the most dangerous 
spiritual pitfall in your campus life, since their 
effect on you can change the whole color of your 
spiritual life. 


And then, one person that you'll have to watch 
more than anyone else as a peril to your faith is 
yourself. No one likes to admit that he can’t take 
care of himself, and get along without his parents. 
But often when a student leaves home there is a 
tendency to take advantage of his independence by 
relaxing a’ little on the strictness of the Christian 
principles which characterized life at home. This 
year you will often feel like compromising just a 
little, giving yourself a little bit more leeway. You 
don’t mean to do anything really wrong; you feel 
confident that you have yourself well in hand. But 
you should realize that your feet are entering on a 
way familiar to almost all who have gone to spir- 
itual shipwreck before you: the way of small 
beginnings — little compromises at first, gradually 
followed by greater ones, until finally, if God’s 
grace doesn’t intervene, everything has been sur- 
rendered. You cannot be too scrupulous in resisting 
those little beginnings of laxity, those first yield- 
ings to temptation. 


Another danger area for your faith is the class- 
room. You will hear many eminent men lecture 
during the coming months. You'll recognize and 
respect the brilliance and professional ability of 
some of these men. But remember, the words of a 
man may be authoritative in one field but deserve 
no respect at all in another field. A celebrated as- 
tronomer may be quite ignorant of history, a keen 
mathematician of psychology, or a renowned scien- 
tist quite ignorant of religion. And yet great men 
sometimes are ignorant of their own ignorance, and 
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speak boldly on topics of which they know nothing. 
Thomas Edison, for instance, had no equal in his 
own field; but when he gave his opinion on eco- 
nomic subjects, he showed that he was quite without 
knowledge of econmic principles. He soon discov- 
ered that fact, and had the good sense to keep quiet. 

But not all of. your professors will have that 
good grace. And so you'll have to learn to recognize 
scientific fact, on the one hand, and interpretation 
of facts on the other. Always ask yourself this 
question: “Is the professor talking fact or is he 
talking in mental construct?” Then you can deter- 
mine whether you are listening to educational facts 
or a professor’s personal opinions. 

Another spiritual pitfall that you might be hard- 
ly aware of is the unChristian church. Naturally in 
the atmosphere of a great university there will be 
a number of churches which proclaim “the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth” rather than that 
which “the Holy Ghost teacheth.” I’m not making 
any sweeping denunciations of churches. I merely 
want to emphasize that you “take heed how ye hear 
and what ye hear,” as Scripture advises, when you 
attend church. : 

The Bible warns, “Beloved, believe not every 
spirit, but try the spirits whether they be of God, 
for many false prophets are gone out into the 
world.” We rejoice when we see a church that 
preaches the gospel of our divine Saviour, whose 
atoning death on the Cross gives men eternal life 
and salvation. But we deplore and condemn the 
church which dims the true gospel of Christ, and 
preaches instead the current philosophies of the day, 
presenting a moral ethic which leaves out our Sav- 
iour as the only source, giver, and inspiration of 
our daily life. 

That’s why it is so important that you get your 
spiritual food at a church which preaches the un- 
adulterated gospel of Christ. All churches are not 
alike. You wouldn’t go to just any surgeon for a 
critical operation. Why take a chance with the very 
lifestream of your faith by attending churches in- 
discriminately ? 

When you drive into a filling station, you don’t 
do it just to see the fellow smile and wave at you, 





and say hello. You don’t just get the water and 
tires checked, and the windshield wiped. No, you 
want gas! So go to a church where you'll get fuel 
for the fire of faith! Go to a church where you'll 
hear the truth and the facts of sin and its eternal 
punishment preached in all of its Biblical reality! 

You have to distinguish between worship and 
natural emotion. The enjoyment of noble archi- 
tecture and music is not worship, but it may cer- 
tainly be easily mistaken for it. When you walk into 
the hushed silence of a great cathedral, or tread 
the aisles of a church that is several hundred years 
old, or are suddenly lifted high by the soaring strains 
of an inspiring choir; when your heart thrills to a 
congregation’s singing that echoes to the rafters 
of a massive church: all the feeling, solemn and in- 
spiring as it may be, has no necessary connection 
with worshiping God in spirit and in truth. You 
may easily delude yourself in the belief that you are 
offering spiritual worship when it is all a mere 
matter of natural emotion. And the most godless 
man could share in such inspiration which comes to 
you just because of your natural emotion. So make 
sure that your worship is not just an emotional in- 
spiration, but is a prayerful, Christ-centered de- 
votion. 

You may ask why church attendance itself is so 
important. Many people are “blue-domers.” They 
say they don’t need a church to worship God—and 
that church walls don’t make a Christian, They say 
they can worship God out under the blue dome of 
heaven. Well, isn’t that all right? To find out, take 
one coal out of a fireplace and put it on the hearth. 
It won’t be long before the coal has died out. be- 
cause it’s alone. No, to keep your faith alive. you 
must be part and parcel of a Christian group. 

And so your hope of life. of strength, and of 
help in the problems of life, lies in constant com- 
munion with Christ and with those who love Him. 
To be on the borders of Christianity is often fatal. 
Christianity is a social thing. That’s one reason 
why Christ instituted the Christian Church: that 
there might be a bond of strengthening spiritual 
union among all of his followers. Acts tells us that 
in the early Christian Church “they continued stead- 


“We cannot believe that ignorance of the Bible is a suitable hallmark of educated men. 
A working acquaintance with the two Testaments seems to us so obviously fundamental 
as not to require argument.”—from GENERAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. a com- 
mittee report by members of the faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard. 


Princeton and Yale, 1952. 
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fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” And so you 
need the comradeship of your fellow-students in 
Christ if you want to keep your faith functioning 
and vigorous and alive. 


Perhaps you don’t go to church because you en- 
joy it, but because of the good it will do. Perhaps 
you don’t really enjoy the practice of Christianity, 
and the “abundant life” spoken of by those who 
have completely consecrated themselves to the serv- 
ice of Christ. If that’s the case, then you really need 
to take stock of your faith, because it probably 
isn’t the faith of joy and happiness, which is the 
faith of Christianity. 


You go to church because you’re a sinner, and 
not a saint. We don’t hold services for saints, but 
for those who realize their sin in the sight of God, 
and come to Him in penitence, asking forgiveness. 
“But why do you Christians always talk about the 
fact that you are sinners?” someone asks. Well, 
it’s true, we are always repeating that fact—that 
we are evil, dead in trespasses and sins, worthless 
and undeserving of mercy in God’s sight. But the 
only reason we emphasize that is because it is only 
through the full admission of our own unworthiness 
that we can grasp Christ’s atonement for our sins 
in His death on the cross. It’s only when we trust 
completely in His victory over death, that we have 
victory and eternal life. Our trust must not be in 
ourselves nor in the church, but in Him who is our 
only hope of salvation. END 


YANKEE AT CAMBRIDGE 
(Continued from page 15) 


and nine. The man was transfigured. A deathly hush 
came over-the room, and I felt my eyes fill with 
tears; his physical repulsiveness slipped from him 
and left a sincere, impulsive Christian, whose sim- 
ple music spoke straight to the soul.” 


When Sankey had done, Moody began to speak. 
The men had got used to his American accent. Their 
suspicions of tub-thumping had been cleared away. 
And although, as Benson said, “he had no grace of 
look and gesture,” there was a plain sturdiness in 
his manner of preaching that attracted and held 
their attention, lightened with his rich vein of hu- 
mor and graphic illustrations. Moody’s address held 
nothing back. “The scathing denunciations of sin 
at times were terrific,” recalled a gay young Trinity 
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Hall man, an M.P.’s son, who became an overseas 
missionary as a result of this week, “but were al- 
ways balanced by the wonderful love of God to the 
sinner.” “He had not spoken half a dozen words,” 
said Arthur Benson, “before I felt as though he and 
I were alone in the world. .. . After a scathing and 
indignant invective on sin,” continues Benson, “he 
turned to draw a picture of the hollow, drifting life 
with feeble, mundane ambitions—utterly selfish, 
giving no service, making no sacrifice, tasting the 
moment, gliding feebly down the stream of time to 
the roaring cataract of death. Every word he said 
burnt into my soul. He seemed to me to probe the 
secrets of my innermost heart; to be analyzing, as 
it were, before the Judge of the world, the arid and 
pitiful constituents of my most secret thought. | 
did not think I could have heard him out . . . his 
words fell on me like the stabs of a knife. Then he 
made a sudden pause, and in a peroration of in- 
credible dignity and pathos he drew us to the feet 
of a crucified Saviour, showed us the bleeding hand 
and dimmed eye, and the infinite heart behind. ‘Just 
accept Him,’ he cried; ‘in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye you may be His—nestling in His 
arms—with the burden of sin and selfishness resting 
at His feet.’ ” 


“JUST ACCEPT HIM" 

The following night the gallery up the iron stair- 
case was packed. Over a hundred were counted. 
Moody had spoken on the text, “Come, for all 
things are now ready,” enlarging on the excuses men 
offered when rejecting the divine invitation—*I’ll 
wait .. . I don’t feel like it . . . The Bible so hard 

. A Christian must be gloomy.” “Gloomy?” 
echoed Moody. “Give a condemned criminal a par- 
don to make him gloomy? Give a starving man 
bread, a thirsty man water to make him gloomy?” 
After asserting that behind these excuses lay simply 
“want of moral courage,” he had pretended to 
frame a letter: “To the King of kings. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1882, in the Gymnasium, Cambridge, one 
of your servants earnestly invited me to the mar- 
riage feast of your son. I pray Thee have me ex- 
cused.” He asked who would sign it. Then he 
offered another reply, accepting not merely an in- 
vitation but Christ himself. Among those who heard 
him was Barclay Buxton, a Varsity tennis player, 
who was sitting beside his father, the great slave- 
liberator’s son. “There and then,” wrote Buxton in 
later years, “the decision was made. Christ came 
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and for fifty and more years has been my Saviour, 
Shepherd and King.” 

As the choir sang “Almost persuaded, Christ to 
receive. . .” the iron staircase rang once again as 
the men pressed up it. Moule was among the helpers 
in the fencing-room. He spoke first to a Japanese, 
Wadagaki, whom he later baptized, and then to a 
Trinity man and to Dover of Pembroke, “the last 
full of sceptic trouble.” G. E. Morgan of St. John’s 
wrote down his impressions of the scene: “Here 
one man is in prayer with an undergraduate. A 
freshman is explaining the Way of Life to a third 
year man. . . I saw two B.a.’s who only found peace 
two nights ago busily leading others into the light. 
I watched the faces of a few who bid Mr. Moody 
goodnight, and one rather stylish man, as Mr. 
Moody asked him if it was all right, exclaimed with 
tears in his eyes, ‘Yes; thank God I ever came in 
here.’ ” W. H. Stone overheard one man admit to 
Moody “that his mind was made up for Christ but 
he really could not face one of his friends.” “What 
is your name?” asked Moody. When he told him, 
Moody said, “Is your friend So-and-so?” “Yes” 
said the other, in great surprise. “You two are 
afraid of each other,” said Moody, with a broad 
smile, remembering an identical talk the previous 
evening, “go and tell your friend what has hap- 
pened.” 


As midnight approached, the remaining under- 
graduates hurried home, and senior members and 
the missioners stayed a while for prayer, before the 
gas-lights were at last turned out. 


ALL DOUBTS AT REST 

For both town and university the climax came on 
Sunday, November 12. On that day, wrote a local 
newspaper, were held “four such meetings as have 
never before been witnessed in this town.” Charles 
Simeon’s spirit once more seemed to hover over the 
proceedings, for this second Sunday in November, 
1882, was the centenary of his first sermon in Holy 
Trinity Church and the forty-sixth anniversary of 
his death. In spite of the sharp frost and the murky 
weather, the Corn Exchange was packed at 8 a.m. 
for an address by Moody on “The Holy Spirit’s 
power in service.” The two town meetings were 
more crowded than ever. The Simeon celebration 
sermons in the churches added to the sense of ex- 
pectancy. 


The last University meeting was to be back in the 
Corn Exchange. In spite of Thursday and Friday 
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nights (a meeting was not held on the Saturday) 
there was no guarantee that the much larger Corn 
Exchange would be full, or, if it was, that there 
would be no repetition of the previous Sunday’s 
disturbances, 

When the service began all doubts were at rest. 
The building was crowded. Some townsmen and 
graduates were present, but it was reckoned that 
well over half the undergraduates of Cambridge, 
eighteen hundred men or more, were in the Corn 
Exchange that night. From the start there was “not 
the shadow of opposition, interruption or inatten- 
tion.” One journalist judged it “the most remarkable 
meeting we have ever seen at Cambridge, and our 
experience extends over a quarter of a century.” 

After the singing was over, Moody announced his 
text from the second chapter of St. Luke: “The 
Angel said unto them, Fear not: for behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, for unto you is born 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” “The angels 
called it good news,” he began. “It was either such 
or it was not such. If it is good news you certainly 
ought to be glad to hear; if it is not good news, 
the quicker you find it out the better, and dismiss 
the whole subject. 

“Now I firmly believe it is the best news that ever 
came from heaven to earth. | think there is nothing 
compared with the glad tidings. God makes no mis- 
takes. If many had not needed a Saviour, Jesus 
Christ would not have come. God sent Him to save 
the world. What better news can man hear than 
that? Christ came to set men free from sin, that 
was His mission. Then He died. He died to make 
atonement. If a man will but believe the gospel and 
accept the finished work of Christ, he becomes a 
free man. Christ came to set men at liberty. And 
He commanded His disciples to go and preach the 
gospel to every creature; to preach universal sal- 
vation by belief. And when Christ had ascended 
they went back to Jerusalem and preached to those 
men who had murdered the Son of God; and the 
work commenced right there. There is a class of 


rist has risen. But that is one of our fundamental 

ctrines. I believe that the Son of God rose from 
Joseph’s sepulchre as much as I believe He is here 
tonight.” 


: who tell you that they do not believe that Jesus 


WHY MOODY BELIEVED 
After speaking of the evidence for the Resurrec- 


tion Moody continued, “Now, I want to tell you why 
(Continued on page 31, column 1) 
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Goliath shouts his challenge across the valley: “Give me 


a man that we may fight together.’ God’s people fear, 


but He invariably provides a man. Is today’s 


challenge any different? 


Give ME A MAN, that we may fight together.” 

Goliath’s challenge was destiny’s invitation. With- 
out realizing it, his call for a man to fight with him 
contained the implication that one man could suc- 
cessfully do it. 


Through the centuries, in varying guises, the 
powers of darkness have repeated their haughty 
challenge against the people of God. Outward de- 
tails and circumstances have differed. The conflict 
basically has been the same. Invariably it has been 
an hour of destiny. The odds have been terrific, and 
all too often God’s people have trembled in fearful 
anticipation. Undeniably the circumstances have 
been frightening. Too few, alas, have had their heart 
and eyes set on God. All others have missed because, 
not having their eyes on God, they have been dis- 
qualified for the challenge of the hour. Again and 
again destiny has knocked and found God’s people 
unprepared. 


The terrifying challenge of Goliath, “Give me a 
man, that we may fight together,” recurs from age 
to age. Evil ever assumes gigantic proportions. It 
is overwhelmingly popular—almost. Multitudes 
tremble and give assent. The hour is ominous. Even 
God’s people are cowed. Evil appears to be on the 
verge of triumph. The fifth column of fearful ap- 
prehension does its undermining work. Morale is 
low. Surrender is actually considered. In Israel long 
ago how plausible might have been the suggestion 
to surrender and thus save colossal bloodshed. 

lor forty days Goliath’s fearful challenge found 
no response. Why? Were there no men of valor in 
the armies of Israel? Was there no hope of victor- 
ious offense against the giant champion? And to- 
day, has the church of Christ no recourse? We 
must beware an attitude of defense, for against our 
subtle foe defense alone will mean defeat. 
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A date with destiny! But a date becomes a date 
when it is accepted. In the face of Goliath’s chal- 
lenge a lad came forward, a shepherd boy, and said, 
“T will go and fight this Philistine.” In accepting 
the date his was not the language of defense. With 
cool deliberation David took the offensive. People 
smiled. How ridiculously unfit the lad appeared to 
be! He was scorned by his brother Eliab; under- 
rated by king Saul; scoffed at by Goliath. How in- 
significant he was, how pitiful his sling and stones. 
when compared with Goliath’s size and equipment! 
David’s courage was magnificent. There was no 
bravado. He went in the Name of the Lord of Hosts. 
While others mocked and feared, he went and 


triumphed. How did he do it? 


First, his vision was clear. David saw beneath the 
surface. Superficialities were not overlooked. They 
were seen in their right perspective. But size. 
material equipment, and numbers (the Philistine 
hosts) are all insignificant to one who sees God. 
With this vision, intellectual giants also lose their 
power to awe. Goliath dwindles. His armor is no 
terror. No wonder, then, that in an hour of general 
dismay and panic David was calm. He saw clearly, 
too, that the challenge was not that of a man against 
another man. That was so only on the surface. He 
saw that in reality Goliath’s was a challenge from 
the forces of darkness against the living God. 
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Moreover, David’s faith was steady. He had 
proved God’s power in life’s daily experiences. 
Earlier a lion and a bear ‘had been delivered into 
his hand. Now, again, God was his confidence. In 
the hour of destiny there can be no substitute for 
the knowledge of God and of His available power. 
Young man, young woman, know God. But David 
not only knew God, he also knew his weapon. 

His was a practiced skill. David knew his weapon. 
He had used it frequently and successfully. How 
straight could he sling a stone to its mark! Often 
had the hillside solitudes of Bethlehem found him 
patiently practicing. It had not all been fun. Drudg- 
ery had not deterred him. He persisted. Finding 
the mark on Goliath’s forehead was no accident. It 
was the result of constant, faithful application. 
God’s Word is our weapon. Do you know it? Can 
you use it? Daily neglect of the Bible exacts a dread- 
ful price when destiny knocks. Its constant, de- 
liberate and prayerful reading pays great dividends 
in an unexpected hour. 

But David’s chief qualification for success, one 
which is often in danger of being overlooked, was 
the Spirit’s anointing. He knew by personal experi- 
ence the Holy Spirit’s enduement with power. As 
Samuel anointed him with oil the Spirit of God had 
come upon him, and it was in His power that he 
went forth to triumph. Has the Spirit of God ever 
come and filled you? Does He fill you now? 

Destiny dates today. Goliath cries again, “Give 
me a man, a woman, that we may fight together.” 
The challenge is not new. Terms differ, and circum- 
stances, but once more the gigantic form terrifies 
as his arrogant call blazons forth. Again he insolent- 
ly promises to feed his opponent to the birds and 
the beasts. Today, in this time of widespread dismay, 
is there no man of destiny? We who have God’s 
Word remember how frequently this conflict in 


principle is portrayed therein, and we exult in the 
invariable issue in triumph whenever one man 
among His people obeyed God and seriously ac- 
cepted the challenge. 


Ninety years ago the giant defied the gospel’s 
entry into inland China. That land seemed impene- 
trable. Only the coastal fringes were being reached 
by the gospel. The vast interior was closed. Goliath 
barred the entrance and disdainfully called for a 
man to fight with him. Again a youth—of vision, 
of faith, of skill and of the Spirit—risked all as he 
accepted the challenge. Many said that inland 
China could not be opened for the gospel. It was 
too hazardous. Hudson Taylor deliberately took the 
offensive and with his eyes on God went in the 
Name of the Lord. He went and also triumphed. In 
adventurous conflict, one by one the doors of those 
closed inland provinces were opened to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


Fifty-five years ago a young woman missionary 
of the China Inland Mission was in China. She 
passed through the dangers and horrors of the 
Boxer year. Hundreds of God’s children were killed 
in 1900. The giant champion had risen again to 
defy the armies of the living God. Again he hurled 
his insulting challenge against the Church. This time 
his effort was to close those already opened doors. 
Clara Leffingwell went through that fearful ordeal. 
Furlough presented the opportunity to arouse her 
church, which at that time had no work in China. 
Courageously she answered Goliath’s challenge and 
said, “I will go and fight this Philistine.” She went, 
and founded a work there literally with her life. 
Within a few weeks of her return to China she died 
in Chengchow, Honan. But her courageous faith in 
God and that of many other missionaries of her own 
and other missions prevailed. The giant was slain, 
and the gospel doors in that great land were opened 
more widely than before. 


Today, in the form of atheistic communism, Go- 
liath is once again repeating his contemptuous 
challenge. Listen to his call for a man to fight with 
him. The odds are tremendous. The risk is terrific. 
His size, his armor, the number behind him, will 
frighten you if your eyes do not see God, and if you 
have not known Him day by day. But if you have, 
if your vision is clear and you can use your weapon 
-—the Bible—go forth in the power of the Spirit of 
God. Go forth with the gospel, and conquer in 
Jesus’ Name. END 
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I NOTE WITH displeasure that your patient has been 
converted to the Enemy’s camp. So you could not 
keep her even in the atmosphere of a hospital! Re- 
grettable as your failure is, you still can redeem 
yourself by a little bit of subtle work. Right now is 
one of her most vulnerable times, and there are 
many ways in which you may be able to lead her 
safely back into our father’s home. 

Unfortunately you allowed her to be converted 
through a quiet talk with an NcF girl, and now she 
is joining in with NcF and becoming “keen,” as the 
Enemy’s people call that disgusting enthusiasm a 
Christian has for serving his or her Master. You 
tended to laugh at the NCF as a weak thing, but now 
you can see your mistake. You must recognize this 
as one of the Enemy’s most powerful weapons, and 
bring all your faculties to bear to try to discredit it 
and its members in the eyes of your patient. 





She is not used to religious meetings, so make her 
think them rather dull, and the singing rather ex- 
traordinary. Instead of letting her concentrate on 
the words of the hymn, make the voice of the girl 
who sings slightly out of tune irritate her and dis- 
tract her. Try to make her compare her new-found 
friends unfavorably with the superficial gaiety 
which we produce in her old friends with such 
success. 


Then you can attack your patient through her 
work. She will have an idea that her Master has a 
special purpose for her life. The worst of it is that 
this is true, but stop her from feeling that nursing 
is this purpose. Get her to treat it as just a job. 
quite unrelated to her new spiritual experience. 
Make her long for her working hours to be finished 
so that she can rush off to a meeting, or read a 
book, or just talk. Do not let her be a good nurse, 
whatever you do. The Enemy has a horrible way of 
filling these nurses with real love for their patients, 
which the patients sense and which seems to help 
them. You must try to stop this love filling this girl. 


Try to make her dissatisfied. Make her impatient 
with the querulous old lady with the fractured 
femur, and the obstinate, unco-operative girl who 
has just had an appendectomy and lies in bed like 
a log. Then make her think so much of her soul that 
she is thinking about that miserable object all the 
time she is working, with the result that she is 
absent-minded. So you can make her forget about 
the masks boiling on the gas ring, and let them boil 
dry until the smell of burning from the sterilizing 
room floats down the ward to the floor supervisor. 
Don’t let her concentrate on the reason why she 
does anything, so that she puts the oxygen tent in- 
tended for a person with pneumonia on someone 
else who has a gangrenous toe. 


Do not, whatever you do, let her be practical, 
and try to destroy her common sense. 


Beside the harm these Christian nurses do with 
their good nursing, they sometimes talk to the pa- 
tients—just a sentence—which the Enemy, always 
watching for an opening, takes and uses in the 
patients’ minds to bring them to believe in Him- 
self. Now the best way to overcome this is to make 
your girl think she is too young to talk to these old 
people, and anyhow it is none of her business. When 
the patients open up to her or groan, stop her from 
telling of the comfort the Enemy can give, by the 
thought, “If I mention God, she'll think she is 
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dying.” Do not let her have any idea how regret- 
tably easy it is for the Enemy to snatch these people 
out of our grasp sometimes, when they are ill. 
And finally do not let her get the right perspective 
about her book work, and her ward work. Make her 
think they are entirely unrelated. Either give her 
the idea she is too tired to study and must have her 
relaxation, or make her so concentrated on her 
books that she is full of theory and cannot apply it. 
You will have to work hard because the Enemy 
has many servants in the nursing profession whom 
He is not ashamed to use most extravagantly to help 
such a girl as your patient. He also has a nasty 
habit of making the way of his new children a bit 
thorny, and just when we think we have them in 
our grip once more, He gives them the strength to 
withstand us. 
Your affectionate uncle. 
Sepsis 


Reprinted by permission from Cap and Cuffs, publication of 
Australia NcF. 


OUT OF HIDING 

(Continued from page 9) 
leaders of religious organizations that so many of 
these “rough fellows” afterward wanted to know 
how to become Christians (at U. of Manitoba. a 
considerable number of over sixty students asked 
for such information). 

With deep gratitude to God, the writer of this 
article sees from the record that it was possible for 
him to reach more than eighty thousand academic 
people during the past four years with messages of 
truth designed to lead them to “the Way the Truth 
and the Life.” Several hundreds asked how to be- 
come Christians. Faithful follow-up by Christian 
students brought many to sound decisions and con- 
secrated lives. 

Such lecture series have earned in all cases, even 
where there was opposition in the beginning, pos- 
itive acclaim and satisfaction of the administration, 
faculty and student body. 

If a handicapped service such as the writer’s can 
succeed, imagine what could be attained if scientists 
with reputation on the continent—real Christians— 
would use the indirect approach in reaching the two 
million students on North American campuses. 
There is not, in my opinion, a shorter and more 
promising way to lead millions to Christ and .to 
bring new hope to a dismayed world than to win 
tomorrow’s leaders to Christ today. END 
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Man's NATURAL RESPONSE to rhythm and melody is universal, existing in 
various forms among all peoples and at all times. Hence music is one of 
the most potent allies of Christianity, and can and should be widely used of 
God. All too frequently, however, a lack of understanding on the part of 
God’s people has dwarfed this potential giant, robbing it of much virility. 
Sadly enough, nowhere is this more apparent than among the ranks of 
evangelicals. 

Let us look into the question, and seek to find some solution to the 
problem. 

It has been said that music awakens three types of response in the 
listener: rhythmic, emotional and spiritual. Rhythmic response, made by 
the feet, is the most elemental and widespread, and calls forth little or 
nothing in the nature of worship. Emotional response is usually elicited 
by melody, or by the interplay between melody and harmony, and may 
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range, depending upon the subject, from almost 
purely physical sentimentality to keen spiritual de- 
light, or real worship. In its lower strata, it is very 
wide-spread, tapering off in the ascending scale 
toward the spiritual. The highest and unfortunately 
the rarest type of response occurs in the realm of 
the spiritual. This is effected when the rhythm, mel- 
ody and harmony are of such a nature that they can 
unite with the understanding mind and sensitive, 
receptive soul to create a truly uplifting and wor- 
shipful experience. 

The sole result of Christian music should be, not 
rhythmic or emotional response, but spiritual; sure- 
ly only such music, then, as is capable of calling 
forth the highest human response can be a worthy 
medium for worshiping Almighty God! 

Let us look at the component parts of a song: 
rhythm, melody, and harmony, and see how each 
may be used for Christian purposes. 


RHYTHM 
Rhythm, while producing the lowest and most ele- 


mental type of response in the hearer, has nonethe- 
less a basic position in all music and can con- 
tribute much to Christian music. It must be under- 
stood, however, that rhythm is a very different thing 
from syncopation (the accenting of normally un- 
accented beats, the primary requisite of jazz—see 
“Profanity in God’s Temple,” April, 1952, issue of 
His). The world’s best military music (Elgar, Sousa, 
etc.) is strongly rhythmic, but there is almost no 
syncopation. In the same way, hymns may make 
wide use of rhythm’s strong appeal, but should have 
nothing to do with syncopation, which is essentially 
suggestive and worldly. Thus a Christian group 
might sing such hymns as Onward Christian Sol- 
diers, or Stand Up For Jesus, delighting to the full 
in their powerful and straightforward rhythm, yet 
should refrain from using songs where syncopated 
rhythms belie the truths they purport to reveal. 
Yet even in using purely rhythmic, non-synco- 
pated hymn tunes, care must be taken to see that 
the words are not harmed by the music. Rhythmic 
hymns whose words lend themselves to the martial 
melodies are very different from strongly rhythmic 





ANDREW MURRAY: 


“Do not be content in your daily quiet time with 
anything less than seeing the face of God, having 
the assurance that He is looking on you, in love 
and listening and working in you.” 





tunes whose words speak of the agonies of Calvary, 
or of deep surrender to Christ. The spiritually- 
discerning song leader will choose hymns whose 
music most nearly expresses the true meaning of the 
words, and will avoid songs, however popular, 
whose tunes, by their syncopation or overabun- 
dance of rhythm, would overshadow or lead away 
from their truth. 

It was in observing this principle that the great 
revivals of Moody and Torrey were carried to their 
floodtide on the gospel songs of Sankey and Alex- 
ander. These musicians made full use of the wide 
appeal of rhythmic music, while maintaining on the 
whole a proper and truly spiritual balance between 
their words and tunes. When they sounded the rally- 
ing-cry or triumphant battle-song of the Church, 
every true rhythmic device was employed to sweep 
souls into the Kingdom of God; when they sang of 
the deeper things of God, their rhythms were sub- 
dued, in keeping with their theme. And nowhere 
did they stoop to syncopation. 

It is in our departure from this ideal, as well as 
in our aberration toward syncopation, that our 
present gospel song-writers are failing, and leading 
multitudes away from the best in gospel song. For 
far from being wrong, gospel song, if properly 
used, can be a powerful force. We are, however, 
dissipating its strength by our misuse and attempts 
to “modernize” it. 


MELODY AND HARMONY 

Melody, the second avenue of appeal in music, 
and harmony, which is closely allied with it, must 
also be understood and used with discrimination if 
they are to lead toward God rather than away from 
Him. The problem here is somewhat more involved 
than in dealing with rhythm, whose incongruities in 
Christian music are fairly apparent to the thought- 
ful person. 

Melody, or the tune, is that part of music that we 
remember most easily, that enters almost uninvited 
into our minds and becomes a part of us. Have you 
ever tried to dismiss a tune that insists on going 
round and round in your mind? Then you will 
know how powerful melody can be. It may be pow- 
erful for good or against it. 

Harmony is the blending of counter melodies 
with the main (usually soprano) melody and with 
each other, that which makes us want to sing in 2, 
3, 4 or more parts. Because everyone does not have 
the same degree of ear for it, harmony touches 
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fewer people than melody, but adds a subtle, inde- 
scribable and inestimable charm to melody, without 
which the finest of tunes would soon become dull. 
Harmony is capable of strong emotional and spirit- 
ual appeal, calling for greater understanding and 
appreciation than melody. Harmony should be con- 
sonant, not dissonant; positive, not negative; pleas- 
ing to the ear, not jarring. So-called “modern” 
harmonies bespeak discord, strife and dissolution, 
and are the result of this restless, disillusioned age 
in which we live. They should have no place in 
truly Christian music. 


It is difficult to lay down general rules for the 
choosing of good melody, for people’s capacities as 
well as their tastes differ widely. Some folks think 
the old ballad Down in the Valley the most lovely of 
all melodies; others will settle for nothing less than 
the Bell Song from Lakme. Add to this the group 
who will not listen even to the ballad unless it is sung 
cowboy style or played “hot,” and you will see 
something of the problem. We have these diversi- 
ties of personality in our Christian community. 
How can we find the proper medians among them 
which will touch the widest group, and yet bring 
glory to God? 


Possibly we may arrive at something of a solu- 
tion by looking for a moment at folksong. By far 
the most widely known and dearly loved music the 
world over is timeless and deathless folksong— 
songs like Drink To Me Only, My Old Kentucky 
Home, etc. Folk songs are relatively simple, yet so 
widely varied that their literature is practically in- 
exhaustible. They are strongly lyric (or singable), 
easily learned and remembered. Their tunes keep 
within a moderate voice range, and do not indulge 
in fantastic melodic innovations or unusual inter- 
vals. They lend themselves readily to part singing, 
and their harmonies are sweet and true, free from 
dissonance or uncouth combinations of notes. Syn- 
copation occurs among them so infrequently as to 
be quite negligible. Their melodies, while sweet and 
appealing, are neither cheap nor sentimental. 


While it is true that at the lowest point in their 
curve, some folk songs, such as the hill billy type, 
are undoubtedly very tawdry, it is equally true that 
at the other end of the distribution we find folk 
songs sufficiently refined as to appear quite fittingly 
in grand opera (The Last Rose of Summer; Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star as used by Mozart). By far the 
great majority lie in between, and well toward the 
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upper end of the scale. Yet these are the songs that 
the common people, even today’s common people, 
deeply love. 

Good hymns follow much the same pattern as folk- 
song. The great hymns of the church are character- 
ized by sweet, singable, forthright melodies; strong, 
true harmony; strength, grace and beauty. Such 
hymns hold a timeless and universal appeal, and our 
twentieth century gospel songs can be distinctively 
our own, and yet remain well within the broad con- 
fines laid down by sacred and secular song the 
world over. Despite the brief frenzy of their appeal, 
today’s popular songs hold nothing lasting for the 
common man; they are the rage for a pleasure-wild 
hour, then forgotten. Why, then, should Christians 
stoop to imitate their glitter and bauble in seeking 
to attract immortal souls’ to the Everlasting Mercy ? 

But how can a song leader seek to develop within 
his group an appreciation of and love for the better 
type of hymn? No panacea can be laid down, but 
possibly a few suggestions may prove helpful. 

First, whether or not you have had wide experi- 
ence with such hymns yourself, you must earnestly 
desire it, and must spend time going through hymn 
books of all types, reading and learning hymns. 
Inter-Varsity’s Hymns is a good place to start, and 
standard hymnals of most denominations a good 
place to continue. Many gospel song books have 
much splendid material in them, as well as much 
that is cheap. Learn to judge and to discriminate 
among the many hymns you learn. 

Hymns should be chosen, first, not for their tunes 
but for their words. [A subsequent article by Miss 
Clarkson will deal with this.—ep.] Within the space 
of this article we can consider only the musical as- 
pects of the matter, but it should be borne in mind 
that the basic thing to be considered is the words, 
and how to express their deepest meaning through 
the most adequate music. 

Song leaders who seek to “pep up” a service by 
repeated exhortations to join in the singing, to 
swell the volume, to be heard in the next block; who 
gesticulate wildly and shout in their enthusiasm; 
who try to get variety by having the ladies sing this, 
the men that, and all those over (or under!) eighty 
sing the next: such song leaders can never hope to 
accomplish much in the development of spiritually 
perceptive congregational singing. You must first be 
touched deeply by hymns yourself before you can 
lead others to see their worth, and such deep ex- 
periences are likely to produce quietness rather than 
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over-activity in leadership. But if you have been 
deeply touched by even one good hymn, then you 
need not feel afraid to try to lead others. 
Strongly marked rhythmic hymns whose words, 
without being dull or heavy, have solidity and real 
worth, and whose tunes are appealing without being 
light, make the best bridge away from jazziness 
and sentimentality in congregational singing. Start 
with such hymns, making full use of rhythm and har- 
mony, holding all notes to their full value, observing 
all crescendoes and diminuendoes, etc., thus bring- 
ing the most out of the music. Even groups who are 
accustomed to much lighter gospel singing will usu- 


“EVERYBODY'S DOING IT" 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

For the Bible shows the “exceeding sinfulness of sin.” 
And the most horrifying realism of the Bible is reserved for 
accounts of how God judged sinners. 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.”” And the amount reaped 
is always greater than the amount sown. 

Those who sin reap God’s judgment. David’s consuming 
grief over the sick child of his adulterous relationship, and 
the child’s subsequent death are duly recorded. 

Often in the Bible the sexual sins of the fathers seem to 
be magnified in their children. David committed adultery; 
one son committed incest, another son was turned aside 
from God by the multitude of his wives who did not know 
Jehovah, and David’s grandsons were evil men. 

Whether you like it or not, whether you think it should 
be so or not, the Judge of all the earth visits the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children. The Bible is filled with 
examples. 

God also judges nations. With awful realism the Bible 
tells of the extermination of the Canaanites, those pagans 
whose sexual perversions were tied to a debased religion. 
St. Paul tells us that when men ruled God out and wor- 
shiped a lie, God gave them up to homosexuality and other 
perversions. 

God will also judge America. The history of Canaan, the 
record of Israel, the last days of Rome: all show that God 
is not mocked by nations. No nation has survived the loss 
of sexual morality. 

Two dangers confront America. The first is that the 
Church will be silent about the immorality of our times, 
asking only that a hearing be given the gospel. Perhaps the 
use of the nation’s main entertainment media (movies, 
radio, television) to present the gospel has sealed the 
Church’s lips concerning the problem in a way that they 
were not sealed a generation ago. 

The second danger is that the filth will spill over into the 
lives of Christians. Only the blood of Jesus Christ can pre- 
serve Christian purity. END 
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ally enjoy good church hymns if led to sing them in 
this manner. A few hymns of this type are Love 
Divine, All Loves Excelling; Come, Thou Fount of 
Every Blessing; The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War; All Hail the Power; He Leadeth Me; Oh, the 
Love that Sought Me. 

From here you might move to a second type of 
hymn, where the same measured beat gives strength 
and solidity, the rhythm is less rousing. Here are 
hymns like O Worship the King; Crown Him With 
Many Crowns; Praise, My Soul, the King of 
Heaven; Arise, My Soul, Arise; Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul (Hollingside or Aberystwyth) ; When Morning 
Gilds the Skies—hymns of adoration and praise, 
worshipful, reverent, inspiring, yet capable of tre- 
mendous audience appeal if properly sung. They 
should be sung with vigor, the sustained notes held, 
the rhythm appropriated, the melody lifted high, 
and are a worthy medium of God’s praise. Many 
of the psalms belong here, tunes like Old Hundred; 
George’s Edinburg; Old Hundred-twenty-fourth; 
Martyrdom; Belmont: songs that evangelicals are 
apt to consider dull and solemn, but which are only 
so when poorly sung. Here, too, belong some of our 
better modern gospel songs—Great Is Thy Faithful- 
ness; Loved with Everlasting Love; The Love of 
God; Marvelous Grace of our Loving Lord. The sad 
fact is that there is not nearly.enough modern music 
of this sort. We evangelicals both could and should 
produce more worthy material of this sort instead 
of using modern songs on a much lower level. 

From here it should not be too difficult to move 
on to learn something of that glorious and most 
beautiful of all church music, the Chorale. Gift 
to the church of the Moravians, the Lutherans 
and other European groups of some centuries past. 
their poetry is among the purest and most exquisite- 
ly devout, and their music among the most stately 
and beautiful of church literature of all time. Here 
we have such classics as Now Thank We All Our 
God; A Mighty Fortress; Jesus, Thy Blood and 
Righteousness; O Sacred Head, Now Wounded; 
God Reveals His Presence; If Thou But Suffer God 
to Guide Thee; and countless others. Any congrega- 
tion that has once been led to sing and cherish these 
mighty hymns need never again fear the infiltration 
of levity and jazziness. Such a people will be able 
to use modern gospel songs with insight and pro- 
priety, but will never suffer them to usurp the right- 
ful place of the rich treasures of Christian heritage. 

END 
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YANKEE AT CAMBRIDGE 


(Continued from page 21) 


I believe in the gospel. The gospel of the Son of 
God has removed out of my path my bitterest ene- 
mies. Before I possessed the power of the gospel I 
feared death. In my native town it used to be the 
custom to toll out the ages of persons who died. | 
used to count the bell. If it tolled 80 or 90 I thought 
‘Death is a long way off,’ but if it were for a boy 
in his teens it used to be very serious, and many 
times I have lain awake fearing death. That fear is 
now gone. I like to live, but to die is gain. The 
sting of death is gone. ‘The wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life.’ If I have got 
Christ’s life, death cannot touch it. 


“Sin is a terrible enemy; men may say their sins 
do not trouble them. I know better. There is a time 
when it troubles them; when sin haunts them and 
their conscience rebukes them. Christ came to break 
the power of sin and put it away by the sacrifice 
of Himself. Out of love to our. souls God has cast 
our sins behind His back. He has justified us and 
made us joint heirs with Christ. 


“Then there is another enemy. I used to think it 
was a terrible thing to go into the grave, and I have 
lain awake many a night and looked into the grave, 
and said, ‘Oh how dark.’ But it’s gone now. I can 
shout ‘Oh grave, where is thy victory?’ There was 
a time when I thought death took Christ and 
dragged Him in Joseph’s sepulchre, but now I know 
that He went down after death, and bound death 
hand and foot and on the third day He burst His 
bonds asunder and came out. And if you believe you 
will live also.” 

A further enemy was God’s throne of Judgment. 
“I used to hear that when I approached before it, 
all my sins would be brought to light, but I found 
that the judgment was already passed. Christ was 
bruised for my iniquity and with His stripes I am 
healed. We shall all have to go into judgment for 
our works; but we are not going into judgment for 
our sins. No, we are free. He died for us. And no 
better news could you men present hear than that 
these enemies are swept away. Gone for time and 
eternity, and all by accepting His gospel as a gift. 


“But the angels not only brought glad tidings, 
they brought peace. ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth, peace.’ When a man has faith in God 
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it brings peace. Men seek after peace. They try to 
find it in companions, wealth, books, ambition, 
games. And they try to find rest for their souls, but 
they cannot. But here is eternal rest. ‘Come unto Me, 
and I will give you rest.’. You have not got to make 
any reconciliation on your part. It is made. You 
have only to enter into power by belief, and you 
can have peace.” 

Then, “in perfect stillness,” Moody said: “I don’t 
know if I shall ever have the privilege of speaking 
to you again. If you take my advice you will decide 
the question, and decide this night. If there is no 
reality in the Christian religion, it is time you knew 
it... . If the Bible can’t be relied upon, burn it. 
If infidelity is right, and Christianity a myth and 
failure, the sooner you find it out the better. Deny 
Christianity, burn the Bible, turn the churches into 
theaters, and eat, drink and be merry——for the soon- 
er you are gone the better! 

“But if the God of the Bible is real, then take 
your stand, and take it boldly. Don’t be religious 
with religious people, and make sport when with 
scoffers . . .” 


After repeating the warning, “Jesus Christ said, 
‘If ye believe not, ye shall die in your sins; whither 
| go ye cannot come,” Moody said: “One last 
word. I’ve enjoyed preaching to you students as 
much as anything I have ever done in my life. I 
shall never forget this week, though you may forget 
me. I thank God I ever came to Cambridge, but | 
should like to give you one text before closing. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’” He told them 
another story to illustrate the dangers of delay, re- 
minded them that they were starting in life and 
their characters were forming, and ended with the 
words, “Believe the gospel and make room for God 
in your hearts.” 

After the choir had sung Just as 1 am, without 
one plea, Moody led in prayer, while all knelt or 
sat. Then he asked that those who had received 
blessing during the week should rise quietly in their 
places, silent prayer continuing and all eyes closed. 

And Moule, kneeling next to Moody on the plat- 
form heard him say under his breath as he looked 
up and saw some two hundred on their feet: “My 
God, this is enough to live for.” END 


(The foregoing article is a condensation of the chapter 
“The Man from the Middle West” with permission from 
the recently published book, A Cambridge Movement by 
J. C. Pollock: London, John Murray Ltd. This history of 
the Cambridge vr will be reviewed in the December His.) 





IVCF Staff appointments -- 1952.3 


U. S STAFF 
GENERAL SECRETARY: C. STACEY WOODS 
W. E. C. Petersen, Business Manager, Stewardship 
Secretary 
Joseph T. Bayly, Publications Manager, His Editor 
James McLeish, Office Manager 
WEST COAST 
Melvin J. Friesen, Regional Secretary 
Barbara Boyd—Southern California 
Harry Burke—San Francisco Bay Area 
Paul Byer—Washington, Idaho, Montana 
Nancy Hughes—Central California 
Rosalind Rinker—Oregon 
Gunter Dulon (part-time)—Southern California 
Raeburn Heimbeck (part-time)—Southern California 
Dr. Betsy Ancker (honorary )—California Bay Area 
Robert Hinckley (honorary)—Southern California 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
Eugene M. Thomas, Regional Secretary 
Marvin Burnham—Texas, Louisiana 
Rusty Maxey—Texas, Louisiana 
Elise Miller—New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming 
Bertil Peterson—New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming 
William Ramer—Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Kansas City, Missouri 
Anna Mary Williams—Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mary Lou Burger (honorary)—Colorado 
Ralph Buscarello (honorary )—Colorado 
Edward Headington (honorary)—Oklahoma 
WEST CENTRAL AND UPPER NEW YORK 
James F. Nyquist, Regional Secretary 
Robert Baylis — Minnesota, North Dakota, Upper 
Michigan 
Ruth Bell—Women’s Work 
Dorothy Farmer—Upper New York 
Keith Hunt—lllinois, Missouri, Iowa 
John Laurence—Wisconsin, Chicago 
Maurice Murphy—Bible Teacher 
EAST CENTRAL 
Joseph T. Bayly, Regional Secretary 
Mary Beaton—Ohio 
Milo Coldren—Michigan 
Deane Powell—Indiana, Kentucky 
SOUTHEAST 
John Hermanson, Acting Regional Secretary 
Ivery Harvey 
Fred Woodberry—Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina 
William York (honorary)—Alabama 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Charles Hummel, Regional Secretary 
Paul Carlson—Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia 
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George Ensworth—Eastern Pennsylvania 
Marie Huttenlock—New York City 
Harriet Marsh—New Jersey 
Ruth Stewart—Western Pennsylvania 
Walter Liefeld (part-time)—Long Island, New York 
William Young (part-time)—New York City 

NEW ENGLAND 

Peter Haile, Acting Regional Secretary 
Jane Hollingsworth—Women’s Work 
Ruth Franz (honorary )—Connecticut 

NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

Tressie Myers, Nurses Secretary—Mountain Area 
Jean Axelson—Middle Atlantic and Southeast 
Marjorie Davis—West Central 
Verna Nickelson—West Coast 
Kay Schell—Northeast 
Virginia Sery—East Central 

STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 

David H. Adeney, Missionary Secretary 
Frank Tichy—Staff Member 

OFFICE PERSONNEL 
Viola Bryant 
Delores Grosz 
Marian Hull 
Marjorie Hull 
Marlys Johnson 
May Koksma 
Wanda McMahan 
Anne Mitchell 
Juanita Parrott 
Esther Pedersen 
Norma Rattin 


CANADIAN STAFF 

GENERAL SECRETARY: WILBER SUTHERLAND 
Vincent Craven—Camps Secretary 
Margaret Bradshaw—Nurses Secretary 
Katherine Scroggie—Teachers Secretary 
Alice Hitchcock—Asst. scr Secretary 
Ian Munday—Office Manager 
Verne Scott—Vancouver Island 
Catherine Nicoll—British Columbia 
Joseph Curry—Alberta 
Marion Jackson—Saskatchewan 
Robert Cox—Manitoba 
Joan Frewing—Northern Ontario 
Marjory Windsor—Central Ontario 
Margaret McCreadie—Toronto 
Neville Bathgate—Southern Ontario 
Evelyn White—Quebec 
Terry Martens—Nurses Staff 

Office Personnel: Ardis Boone, Pearl Christian, Agnes 

Gaverluk, Margaret Graham, Betty Hewett, Mavis Strong, 
Marion Vallillee. 


Alice Reid 

Dorothy Rockar 

Genive Smith 

Jeanne Stelzner 

Eleanor Stewart 

Lois Thiessen 

Molly Trautman (part-time) 
Ruth Trumpfheller 
Margaret Van Natta 
Margaret Van Wingerden 
Wilfried Zibell (part-time) 
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NOVEMBER, 1953 


HIS, 





and signs” be of value in the extension of the early Church? Note that every 
reference to miracles has a purpose in explaining causes or effects in the 
missionary expansion. (4) Cp. this community with what you know of polit- 
ical communism of today: (a) What was the basis of the society (v. 44) ? 
(b) What was the specific reason for redistribution of property (v. 45b) ? 
(c) What were their activities (vv. 46, 47)? How much do I participate in 
cuch activity by my praying and giving? 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 8 

acts 3:1-10 (1) Set times of prayer continued to be recognized for a time. 
What value is there for me in fixed times for prayer? (2) In what ways is 
the helplessness of the man emphasized (v.2)? Why does the hopelessness 
of our own case without Christ give us a vital testimony to the power of His 
death and resurrection? (3) Meditate on what a real attitude of expectation 
(v.5) in a Spirit-filled life can mean in power for God. (4) Note the verbs 
of action in vv. 8,9. Contrast this with man’s former position. Could there be 
any question about what had happened to him? Is there any question in the 
minds of our friends as to what happened to us when we received Christ? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
acts 3:11-26 (1) How is Peter’s method of approach here similar to his first 


sermon? (2) Underline all references to God and Christ. Consider the var- 
ious aspects of God expressed by each, i.e. “His Servant Jesus.” (3) Whose 
was the “faith in his name” (v. 16)? Do I expect the prayerful faith of the 
Christians on my campus to produce results? (4) Both sermons convey the 
guilt of the hearers and need for them to repent (2:23, 38; 3:14, 15,19). 


Why must these always be coupled with the Person and Work of a living 


Saviour? 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

acts 4:1-13 (1) This is the beginning of opposition from without in the 
early Church. What was the specific point at issue (v. 2)? See Matt. 22:23. 
(2) Consider the “results” of this sermon numerically. See John 14:12. (3) 
Note the impressive ranks drawn against the two fishermen (vv. 5,6). As had 
been promised (Lk. 21:12-15), Peter was given power and wisdom. Am I 
afraid of witnessing to His power because of possible resistance? Note 
Peter’s concise reply to the specific question. Memorize v. 12. See John 14:6. 
Do I realize that Christ is the only way to God? 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
acts 4:13-22 (1) What was the source of Peter’s and John’s boldness (Matt. 


28:20b; Acts 1:8a; II Tim. 1:7)? (2) “Unlearned and ignorant” (v. 13) is 
better translated uneducated and untaught in Rabbinical law. If my life has 
heen ineffective for Christ because I have hidden behind my lack of Bible 
training, what can I learn from Peter’s and John’s example? (3) What was 
the testimony that was even clearer than their words (v.14)? Pray about 
John 15:16. (4) To whom did the glory for this miracle go (v. 21)? Does 
everyone acknowledge a work done in our chapter or church by the individ- 
ual Christians to be for the glory of God? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
acts 4:23-31 (1) What was the immediate reaction to this inquisition (a) by 


Peter and John; (b) by the Church (vv. 23,24)? Note the emphasis at the 
beginning of their prayer. How much of my praying is devoted to meditation 
on the Person and Work of God: hence praise? (2) What was their petition 
(v.29)? Contrast this with vv. 18, 20 and note the immediate answer (v. 31). 
How does v.31 acknowledge the power attributed to God in v.24? Why 
would further evidence of the Holy Spirit be of encouragement at this time? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
acts 4:32-37 (1) Cp. this passage with 1:42-47. In what ways was the setting 


similar? (2) How is v.33 a definite answer to the prayer of the Church 
(v.29)? Do our d.p.m.’s serve as a similar source of power? (3) Explain 
32b in relation to 35. Was there an actual sharing of all property and posses- 
sions? Subsequent references show that homes were owned, personal deeds 
of charity done, and personal property possessed. Does our group so fear to 
become “entangled” or to do merely social service that it does nothing to 
minister to the saints at home or abroad? (4) Barnabas is a definite factor 
in the church’s missionary program. Contrast his action (v.37) with the 
next episode. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
acts 5:1-16 (1) Having first met external opposition, the Church now faces 


the more serious problem of internal disruption of the spiritual unity. What 
was the sin of Ananias and Sapphira (vv. 4,9)? Cp. this emphasis on heart 
attitude with the Sermon on the Mount, especially Matt. 5:21, 22, 27, 28. 
(2) What does the incident show about right of ownership in the early Church 
(v.4)? (3) What lesson did the Church learn of God’s judgment of sin 
within His body? (4) What was the effect upon those outside the Church 
(v. 13)? 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15 

acts 5:17-32 (1) What is the reaction of the Sadducees and why (v.17)? 
(2) How is the angel’s appearance to Peter and John an encouraging answer 
to the prayer of the Church (4:29)? (3) Again they act upon their state- 
ment of confidence (4:20). Am I willing to return to a place or person about 
whom I have felt defeated and try again even “at daybreak”? (4) V. 24, 
“doubted” actually involves perplexity. They could not question the word of 
their officers. They were bothered about this issue they had tackled. Consider 
their reaction in the light of I Cor. 1:23, 24. (5) Why is obedience equated 
with the giving of the Holy Spirit (5:32; I John 2:4-6 rsv; John 14:21)? 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16 . 

acts 5:33-42 (1) What elements in the apostles’ reply caused the violent 
reaction? Why? (2) Am I willing to face up to the whole gospel in my life? 
(3) Gamaliel was Paul’s tutor (22:3), a respected man of learning. Is his 
reasoning correct? Or have false human religions grown and flourished? 
(4) “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” Is v.39 true? 
(5) Cp. v.41 with Matt. 5:10-12, noting “falsely.” What is my reaction to 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26 as 
PSALM 136 (1) What is revealed of God’s character by the names used © 


(vv. 1-3)? (2) What relation does creation of heavens and “great wonders” 
have with the lovingkindness or “steadfast mercy” of God (vv. 4-9)? (3) © 2 
How do His actions in Israel’s history reveal Him? Cp. Stephen’s sermon in 

Acts 7. (4) How does the Psalmist praise the personal relationship between 

God and His people (vv. 23-25)? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27 ‘ 
AcTS 9:19b-30 (1) Between the two parts of this verse Paul spent time alone | 


with God in Arabia (Gal. 1:17). Do I ever take much time to be alone with 
God? (2) How does Paul’s preaching in the synagogue naturally result from 
his time with the Lord and with his praying friends (v.20)? How does his 
unfavorable reception compare with our reaction to zealous new Christians 
on campus? Do they increase in strength in spite of us or because of us? 
(3) Barnabas (Son of Consolation) merits his name. Have I sacrificed time 
and effort to make a Christian newcomer an active part of our fellowship? 
Note Paul’s reaction (vv. 28,29). (4) See 22:17-21 for the reason Paul is 
finally returned to his home. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


acts 9:31-43 (1) V. 31. Why is “fear of the Lord” (a deep reverence, holy 
awe) a means of growth? (2) Why is the “comfort of the Holy Spirit” 
appropriate to this period of growth? The twelve-year period in Acts 9:32- 
12:25 is characterized by numerical growth, geographic expansion with some 
transition in church organization. Cp. story of Aeneas with Mk. 2:1-12. Note 
the similar results. Cp. Dorcas’ narrative with Mk. 5:37-43. It would have 
been unthinkable for a pious Jew to lodge with an “unclean” tanner. Do my 
social taboos prevent my associating with those outside my own “set”? 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 29 
acts 10:1-29 (1) What elements show the importance of this chapter? (2) 


What distinguishes this major call to the Gentiles from previous work among 

them? (3) Consider the life and heart attitude of Cornelius. Yet he was not 

a Christian (11:13, 14). Am I embarrassed to tell my morally upright friends 

they are in need of a Saviour from sin? (4) Why is it spiritually impossible 

to give an honest “No, Lorp” (v.14)? How does Peter show by his reply : 
that he had learned his lesson (vv. 28, 29)? Do I call any race or people 

“common or unclean” by my actions? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30 : 
acts 10:30-48 (1) Note the desire of Cornelius to hear the words God com- 


manded Peter to speak. Are we more interested in hearing opinions of men 

or the voice of God? (2) After Peter’s tactful introduction, what points 

follow (vv. 38-41) ? See I Cor. 15:1-5. Why is there no reference to the teach- 

ings of Jesus? This marks the opening of the early Church to include Gen- 

tiles. (3) Note the request for follow-up work (v. 48b). Do we work with 

new converts, or let them fend for themselves ? 5 aha wath absence shame cinco? igs ae Mas ells Bath osetia dn 
THIS MORNING WITH GOD WAS PREPARED BY DOROTHY FARMER. 
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MAGATINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN Se 


“Everybody’s doing it” 


| Oe TIME that Christian men and women realized that 
they are living in a non-Christian world. 

A dirty world, a world of prostitution and pornography, of 
homosexuality and perversion. A world that is eliminating 
certain words from its vocabulary (chastity, degrading, vir- 
gin) and familiarizing itself with a stomach-turning set of 
new terms. 

You don’t like to think about such things? Those words 
offend you? Then by all means be careful what sections of 
the Bible you read, for you'll find them all—and more—in 
God’s Word. ‘ 

This dirty world does not lie across an ocean; it is an 
American world in which the young daughter of a Bible- 
believing minister is raped and a missionary to India must 
hang his head at the obscene literature from America on sale 
in railroad stations, in contrast to the wholesome, clean 
literature imported from Russia. 

But this dirty world is not a modern development. 

The Bible does not overlook sexual sin, nor obscure it 
with euphemisms, nor delicately avoid certain sexual aber- 
rations. Drunken Lot is there in the cave, seduced by his 
own daughters. The Sodomites are banging on the door, 
trying to secure fresh material for their jaded, depraved 
appetites. David commits adultery and murder, Amnon 
rapes his sister. A member of the Corinthian church has 
intercourse with his father’s wife. All these things happen 
in the Bible. 

The Bible is realistic. But the Bible’s realism extends 
beyond the “pleasures of sin for a season.” The Bible’s real- 
ism does not end with the one night of lust as does most 
modern literature; the Bible shows the next day, the results 
nine months later, a decade, a century, half a millennium 
later. 

(Continued on page 30, column 1) 
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NEWS OF THE 


This Christmas students from many different 
countries and all continents will be guests of Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship at six conferences in 
New England, the Colorado Rockies and the Pacific 
Coast. 


e@ The New England conference from December 23 
to 28 will be held in a comfortable conference center in 
the suburbs of Boston. Daily tours are planned to cul- 
tural, historical and educational points of interest in this 
“birthplace of the United States.’’ Boston is ever-popu- 
lar with students as the home of Harvard (America’s 
oldest university), M.1.T., the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and scores of other attractions. (Students will also 
be able to visit New York City before the end of the 
Christmas vacation.) Cost: $25 plus registration fee of 
$5. Send registration fee to Peter K. Haile, 38 Buswell 
Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


e The Colorado Rockies will be the site of two 
conferences from December 20 to 26. In the Pike’s 
Peak region a “Week of Tours” will provide the 
opportunity to visit Seven Falls, Cave of the Winds 
and Garden of the Gods, along with one day of 
skating and skiing. Students will live in the warm, 
typically western Bear Trap Dude Ranch, 16 miles 
west of Colorado Springs. Well-trained saddle 
horses will be available for rides over beautiful 
trails. A “Week of Skiing” will be held at Silver 
Cliff Ranch, one hundred miles west of Colorado 
Springs at Buena Vista, with its natural hot water 
swimming pool. This area was famous during the 
early gold rush. Cost of “Week of Tours” or “Week 
of Skiing”: $35 plus registration fee of $5. Send 
registration fee to Eugene M. Thomas, Bear Trap 
Ranch, Box 1317, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


At IvcF’s newest camp, Bear Trap Ranch in Col- 
orado, Director Eugene Thomas (left) is shown 
with Marjorie Davis, Keith Hunt, John Herman- 
son, Bill Ramer, Ardith Rogers and Bertil Peter- 
son. 


e@ On the Pacific Coast three conferences for Inter- 
national students will be held December 21 to 27. Since 
the emphasis is upon a home-like atmosphere, registra- 
tions at each of these Christmas parties are limited to 
forty. At Lake Tahoe in California’s High Sierras, a red- 
wood lodge will provide a cozy place to relax. This 
location offers Olympia jumping hill for experienced 
skiers as well as lesser hills for amateurs. Southern 
California, famous for its winter swimming and sunbath- 
ing, is the location of the second West Coast conference. 
An hour's drive will take students to the mountains for 
snow sports. The third conference will be held in the 
Pacific Northwest, timberland and winter resort area in 
the vicinity of such mountains as Rainier and Olympus. 
In addition to skiing and other winter sports, students 
will have opportunities to visit tree farms and lumber 
mills, or just to loaf in the comfortable lodge before the 
fireplace. Cost: $30 plus registration fee of $5. Send 
registration fee to Melvin J. Friesen, 815 Third Avenue, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 


At all six conferences the evenings will be spent 
in social gatherings with talks on the significance 
of Jesus Christ in the society in which we live. Op- 
portunities to discuss religion and Christianity will 
be provided. In past years students at these con- 
ferences have enjoyed accounts of Christmas in 
other countries, sharing the Christmas services, 
decorating the tree and joining in the Christmas 
Eve program. 


Further details may be secured by writing to those 
named above or to Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. END 








